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THE MEETING AT CHICAGO 
———— 


The Eighth Annnal Meeting of the American Gas Light Association was 
held at Chicago, Illinois, on the 13th, 14th and 15thof October. There was 
a large attendance, although there is no doubt that there would have been 
more in numbers present were it not for the fact that this is ‘‘ presedential 
year. ” 

The meeting was presided over by the President, Mr. William H. Price, 
of Cleveland, whose excellent practical address will be found in another 
column. All of the meetings were well occupied, in that strict attention 
to the business before the Association which is becoming more and more a 
characteristic of them, and the papers read and discussed will prove most 
valuable contributions to the literature of the gas business, The great ad- 
vantage of continuing the meeting for three days, instead of two, was fully 
demonstrated, as it gave plenty of time for the discussions which are so im- 
portant in setting forth all the phases of a question which, when presented 
in a paper only, can only be presented from a single point of view. In ad- 
dition to this, it leaves plenty of time for sight seeing, excursions and mutual 
personal comparison of notes among the members. 

The first paper read was by Mr. Theobeld Forstall, of New Orleans, La., 
and elicited the closest attention. It was evident at once that he was deal- 
ing with a subject in which most of the members present had a personal in- 
terest, and the manner in which Mr. Forstall treated the subject showed 
that he was relating facts in a by no means limited personal experience of 
his own, and that his method of obtaining those facts had been most thor- 
ough, systematic and carefal, involving much labor and careful stndy, as 
well as.a complete trial of most of the expedients that have been devised to 
remedy the difficulty of stopped ascension pipes. 

The subject was a homely one, but: the. difficulty involved is one of the 


sis of the paper wovld do it justice; and when we bear in mind that all the 
trouble and labor necessary to acquire the tabulated data given had to be 
performed in a tropical climate, we cannot but feel that many of the reasons 
assigned by others of us, much more favorably situated, for not collecting 
facts and giving them to the profession sink into insignificance, and utterly 
fail to justify us in our failure to do our part in developing the science of 
gas making. 

The reading and discussion of this paper occupied the first day until the 
middle of the afternoon session. 

The next paper was by General A. Hickenlooper, Manager of the Cincin- 
nati Gas Light and Coke Company, upon the subject of ‘‘ Mechanical 
Stoking.” It was an exhaustive survey of the whole field of efforts in this 
direction. Beginning with ‘the efforts of Maiben, of Perth, in 1814, and 
Olegg, in 1816, in the direction of rotary retorts, ard following on to the 
present time, he gave a clear, succinct account of the efforts made by many 
able and distinguished men to substitute mechanical appliances for the 
exhausting and hard manual labor required in charging and drawing re- 
torts. 

He then proceeded to give the results of his personal experience with the 
Ross mechanical stoker which has been in uperation for over a year in the 
Cincinnati works with most satisfactory results. The simplicity, efficiency, 
and durability of the machines were shown to have been clearly demon- 
strated, while the saving in the cost of labor was verv large. These ma- 
chines are ordered fer the Manhattan works, in New York City, and also for 
the works in New Orleans. Discussion on the paper was continued on the 
morning of the second day. It is extremely gratifying that an American 
should have the honor of inventing and putting into practical operation the 
most successful machine of the kind yet brought to the notice of the public; 
and, in fact, it would seem to leave very little tobe desired. These machines 
were explained in detail, and illustrated, in this Journal of June 2d, 1880. 

The third paper read was also one.that dealt very largely with facts ob- 
tained from personal experience, and was by Mr. Geo..G. Ramsdell, of Vin- 


| cennes, Ind., on ‘* Gas Engines.” It embodies results obtained -from,the 


use of these engines up to as high.as 17 horse power, and clearly shows how 
large a field is just opening for the use of gas as motive power. The im- 
portance of this branch of the gas business has been often urged upon. our 
readers, and we feel confident that it is becoming more and'more appreciated 
every day, but here are given the figures showing. exactly what, the. cost. of 
running was. These data will be sufficient for any one to make his own 
calculations to suit his own locality. 

Other papers were read upon “Furnaces,” ‘‘Selling Gas according to 
its iluminating Power,” ‘‘The Heating Power of Gas,” and a very inter- 
esting paper by Mr. W. H. Pearson, of Toronto, on the results obtained in 
his company by the use of the Lowe process for making water gas. The 
discussion upon this paper was marked by the best of good nature, although 
it was evident that there was some difference of opinion among the members 
as to the practical results attainable by the process. 

In the evening of the second day a lecture was delivered by Mr. George 
Sheppard Page, upon ‘‘ Coal Tar and its Products.” Aside from. being very 
interesting, the lecture was extremely. instructive, giving. a very clear idea 
of the magnitude of the business resulting from the proper treatment of eoal 
tar and ammoniacal liquor. The cunclusion to be drawn from the. figures 
given was that coal tar is of such importance that should the gas business 





first to be-met with in taking gas fromthe retort to the holder. “No synop- 


be discontinued it would still be necessary to distil eoal for the tar produste, 
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Another point which seerhed very clearly shown was that the importance of 
the residual products in the gas business has never been fully appreciated 
in this country, and that an effort should be made to increase the value of 
these residuals to the gas companies, by stimulating the manufacture of 
coal tar aud ammonia products at home instead of having our markets sup- 
plied by foreign importations. 

Many of the members were asecompanied by ladies; and they were cor- 
dially invited to be present at Mr. Page’s lecture; and they were, no doubt, 
quite astonished to find that the many gorgeous silks, etc., which were dis- 
played before them were indebted to the black and dirty tar well for their 
brilliancy. 

Headquarters were at the Grand Pacific ‘Hotel, and the meetings were 
held in one of the large halls of the hotel. Every provision was made for 
the comfort, convenience and enjoyment of the members by the proprietor, 
Mr. Drake, and never before have the members been so generally well sat- 
isfied with their accommodations. Among other attractions supplied at the 
Grand Pacific was the electric light in use upon the two lower floors of the 
hotel, in the rotunda, the reading room, the halls and dining room, and in 
the ladies’ ordinary where the meetings were held. This gave the members 
a practical opportunity to see ‘“‘ how the thing worked”; and while the 
light as used there is probably as well arranged, steady and successful as 
any, it was not generally thought to be a very serious competitor with gas 
either in quantity or quality. In fact if any were disposed to be timid about 
its probable adaptability to replace gas, they were reassured and satisfied 
when they saw exactly what the light was in its best estate. It would occa- 
sionally blink, sometimes go out, and quite often warn one of its presence 
by the sputtering and hissing noise which usually, from time to time, is pro- 


. duced by it. 


-- Phe third day was one long to be remembered. Under the direction of 
Mr. E. T. Watkins, President Chicago Gas Company, a most busy and de- 


lightful days’ entertainment was provided, consisting of a visit by special 


train:to the stock yards and the packing house of Messrs. Armour & Co., 
where the facilities for putting pork into the market was seen in practical 


- operation. The details of this visit would scarcely be contained in a vol- 


ume. After returning tothe city carriages conveyed the members to the 
North Station of the Chicago gas company’s works, which were rapidly in- 
spected, and in the meter room of which a most substantial lunch was 


. spread to which ample justice was done by all. After a drive through Lin- 


coln Park, the Exposition was visited, and then the party driven to the 


. South Park, and thence to the hotel. Inthe evening the members were 


again placed under obligations to the boundless hospitality of the Chicago 


- Gas Company, at a banquet, presided over by Mr. Watkins, which, for ex- 


cellence in every-particular, it would be -difficult to find an equal. As the 
eveniny wore on a few of the party were obliged to go and catch a train, and 
bidding farewell, they parted with regret. The festivities were continued 
to a later hour, the usual toasts were responded to, and all arose from the 
banquet feeling that truly Chicago was a great place for holding an annual 
meeting. .The Eighth Annual Meeting will be long remembered as one of 
the.most successful and one of the best yet held. To Mr. Watkins the 
Association is under many obligations for his successful efforts in bringing 
about this result. .It was voted to hold the next meeting in Boston, and, 


.no doubt, that will be the largest meeting ever held by the Association. 6 








Are High Yields Economical ? 


Re 


We call especial attention to the following article from so distinguished a | - 


source as the pen of Mr. George Livesey. The point made is a very clear 
one, a8 well as a very important one; and we would urge our gas makers to 
comply at once with Mr. Livesey’s request to make an exhaustive set of ex- 
periments on this subject and to publish the same. We shall gladly give 
the largest amount of space tothe result of such workings, and trust that 
the American gas makers may be able and willing to throw some light upon 
the subject. 


[Communicated Article to the London Journal of Gas Lighting.} 


Is A HIGH YIELD OF GAS PER TON OF OOAL CARBONIZED AN INFALLIBLE 
TEST OF, GOOD MANAGEMENT ? 


By Mr. George Rdseaags Secretary and Engineer of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. 

The interesting articles by Mr. H. Leicester Greville, on the amount of 
light naphtha in coal tar and its illuminative value, which were recently 
‘published in the Journal, invite attention to a question of some importance 
to gas managers and to gas companies and corporations owning gas works. 
Tt seems to be assumed that a high make of gas per ton of coal is indisputa- 
ble evidence of good working, reflecting credit on the manager, and bringing 
profit to the undertaking. It is, therefore, one of the usual things for the 
‘chairman at a meeting of the shareholders to make a great flourish of trum- 
pets over a make-.of, say, 10,500 feet of gas per ton of Neweastle-coal car- 


bonized ; but he never tells his audience the cost at which this result has 
been attained—probably supposing, and certainly leading his hearers to 
suppose, that the increased yield has been obtained without any increase of 
cost whatever. 

If the increased yield is brought about by the prevention of leakage from 
the retorts, or the removal of the dip, or the prevention of oscillation and 
the working with a steady level gange, or by improvements in charging, or 
more regular heats, while all other conditions remain unchanged, the addi- 
tional make per ton—provided the illuminating power be not reduced—is a 
clear gain. Supposing, however, that the additional make is the result of 
harder firing—which is usually the main element in producing an enlarged 
make of gas—there is nota clear gain by any means. 

It is well known that when the economical maximum is attained the cost 
of going beyond that point increases in a very rapid ratio until the gain, 
however great, is more than counterbalanced by the cost of obtaining it. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the speed of steamships, and the same prin- 
ciple must apply to gas making. 

If an extra 500 feet of gas per ton of coal carbonized is obtained by high- 
er heats, experience shows that the quantity is increased at the expense of 
the quality. It appears from Mr. Greville’s investigations that the quantity 
of light naphtha found in the tar is very nearly sufficient-if entirely absorbed 
by the gas—to add one candle to the illuminating power, or to prevent its 
reduction to that extent, As this, however, does not appear to be the case, 
it is probable that high heats have but little effect in transferring the light 
naphthas from the tar to the gas. If they were transferred, a valuable con- 
stituent would be taken from the tar, thus reducing its value, and causing 2 
loss on the tar approaching, if not quite equal to the gain on the gas. ‘‘ You 
cannot eat your cake and have it.” 

Seeing that an extra 500 feet per ton is an item that stands out clearly, 
whilst the items on the other side are to a great extent wrapt in obscurity, 
and of unknown value, it is not surprising that the one should have been 
brought prominently forward and the others overlooked or forgotten. 

It is very desirable that some attempt should be made to ascertain the 
economical maximum make of gas per ton, and to this end the following 
pros and cons may be suggestive, and lead to the necessary experiments that 
should be underiaken to clear up the doubtful points. It is quite open to 
any one to set his value on the various items in the annexed statement : 
Statement based on the Comparison of 9,800 Feet of 154-Candle Gas 

against 10,300 Feet per Ton of Newcastle Coal in London. 
Estimated reduction of [illuminating power at least half a candle, 

requiring 3} per cent. of cannel, producing 30-candle gas, to 

make up the deficiency of light, the extra cost of the cannel 

and the diminished value of its coke will add from 10d, to 1s, 


per ton to the cost of coal, say.............s.scceeseeceseees Os. 10d. 
Extra fuel, estimated at least 10 per cent.................2000. 0 2 
Less tar produced, estimated one gallon...............-.000005 0 2 
Increased wear and tear of retorts, and trouble with stopped 
i cansnanaprcotnsasieeiesheadinbioentedkheeiieies ee | 
ls. 3d, 
Deduct— 


An increase of 5 per cent. in the make per ton is equivalent 
to a saving of 5 per cent. of carbonizing labor, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Field, is rather less than............ 2d. 

5 per cent. less of retort-louses and retorts for the same 

amount of work effects a saving of plant, which at 10 


per cent. interest amounts to..............6..0.005 1d. 
_- Os. 3d. 


ESSELTE PONE LIE ls. Od. 


If this is correct, it appears that the net cost of producing an extra 500 feet 
of crude gas is one shilling, the said gas being not worth more than 6d. 
iz the retort house. 

Can this be even approximately correct ? If so, these vaunted high makes 
‘per ton, where cannel has to be used to keep up the quality, are a ‘great 
mistake, and even where the reduction of quality is of no consequence, and 
cannel is not required, the 6d. worth of gas is not by any means obtained 
for nothing. 

The object of the writer for many years has been to produce, with the 
smallest amount of cannel, gas of the required quality of 16 candles, being 
coutent with a make of 9800 feet per ton. Experiments are about to be 
made for the purpose of ascertaining the point at which it ceases to be econ- 
omical to increase the make per ton ; and it may be found better to produce 
only 9500 feet or so without cannel, than any larger quantity with the addi- 
tion of that expensive article. The result of those experiments shall be 
placed at your service, and if others will give to your readers the benefit of 
their experience on this important question, even if it goes to prove that 
the writer is altogether mistaken, no one will be more pleased than he to 








sve a satisfactory conclusion take the place of the present uncertainty. 
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[Orrictan Report. ] 


Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light Association. 


Hexp at Cuicaco, Inu., Ocroner 13, 14, anp 15, 1880. 
——— 


Morntne Sesston—Ocr. 13. 


The meeting was called to order at 11 a.m, the President, Mr. W. H. 


Price, in the Chair. 


THE ROLL. 
During the meeting the following members were present: 


Honorary Member. 
G. Warren Dresser, C.E., New York City. 


Active Members. 


Allen, A. L., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Allyn, H. A., Cambridge, Mass. 
Battin, Isaac, Albany, N. Y. 
Brown, T. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butterworth, T., Rockford, Ill. 
Borgner, C., Phila., Pa. 
Cartwright, W., Oswego, N. Y. 
Cabot, G. D., Lawrence, Mass. 
Coggshall, H. F., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Collins, C., Chicago, Ill. 

Clark, Jr., E. W., Phila., Pa. 
Diall, M. N., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dwight, G., Springfield, Mass. 
Frost, W. H., Plymouth, Mass. 
Fuller, H. M., Greenville, Mich. 
Gardner, Wm., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gerould, H. T., Cairo, Til. 
Hickenlooper, A., Cincinnati, O. 
Hookey, G. S., Augusta, Ga. 
Howard, L. J., St. Louis, Mo. 
King, E. J., Jacksonville, 11. 
Ludlam, E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miller, W. H., Columbus, O. 
Merrifield, P. 8., Troy, N. Y. 
McDonald, Wm., Albany, N. Y. 
Neal, G. B., Charlestown, Mass. 
Page, G. 8., New York, N. Y. 
Pearson, W. H., Toronto, Ont. 
Patton, J. D., Hicksville, O. 
Pratt, J. C., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Raynor, C. H., Adrian, Mich. 
Rogers, J. F., Jam. Plain, Mass. 
Rollins, J. H., Worcester, Mass. 
Rice, EB. 8., Logensport, Ind. 
Scott; I. R., Waltham, Mass. 
Slater, A. B., Providence, R. I. 
Sommerville, J., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Spencer, R., Burlington, Iowa. 
White, W. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wood, A. C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Weare, C., Marshalitown, lowa. 


The President—The first thing in order is the reading of the minutes of 


the last meeting. 


Andrew, J., Chelsea, Mass. 
Averill, A. T., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Barret A. H., Louisville, Ky. 

Beal, W. R., New York, N. Y. 
Burtis, P. T., Chicago, Il. 


Cartwright, H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cowing, J. H., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Curley, T., Wilmington, Del. 
Cushing, O. E., Lowell, Mass. 
Crafts, D. W., Northampton, Mass. 


Denniston, W. H., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Forstall, T., New Orleans, La. 


Goodwin, W. W., Phila., Pa. 
Gates, F. W. Hamilton, Ont. 
Helme, Wm., Phila., Pa. 
Hendly, J., Beloit, Wis. 
Hopper, Thos. ©., Phila, Pa. 


Littlehales, T., Hamilton, Ont: 
McElroy, J. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Moses, G. W., Chelsea, Mass. 


Odiorne, F. H., Boston, Mass. 
Parritt, W., Bloomington, Ill. 
Price, W. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prichitt, §., Nashville, Tenn. 


Richardson, G., Wilmington, Del. 
Rich’dson, A. W., N. Adams, Mass. 
Root, F. M., Connersville, Ind. 
Ramedell, G. G., Vincennes, Ind. 
Spear, J. Q. A., Dorchester, Mass. 
Starr, J. M., Richmond, Ind. 
Smith, M., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Turner, T., Charleston, S. C. 
Watkins, E. T., Chicago, Ill. 
Wood, Gideon, New Bedford, Mags. 
Weber, A., New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Slater—I move that the reading of the minutes be dispensed with. 


Carried. 


The President—The next business in order is the reading of applications, 
notices, and reports for new members. 

The Seeretary—I have the applications of a number of gentlemen for 
membership in this Association. They-are accompanied by the usual fee, 
and the gentlemen have the necessary qualifications. The names of the 
applicants are as follows: 

D. D. Flemming, Jersey City, N. J. 
E. 8. Rice, Logansport, Ind. 

C. Collins, Chicago, Tl. 

E. G. Spaulding, Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. W. Moses, Chelsea, Mass. 

L. J. Howard, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. T, Averill, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
E, J, King, Jacksonville, Il, 


H. M. Fuller, Greenville, Mich. 

E. W. Clark, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. Weare, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

C. Borgner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Weber, New York City. 

These applications have all been laid before the Executive Committee, 
and they recommend the election of the applicants. 

The President—What course will you take with these applications? 

“Mr. Denniston—I move that the Secretary be authorized to cast the vote 
of the Association, unless there is objection. 

Carried. ' 

Major Dresser was appointed teller. 

The President—If there is no objection the Secretary will, in compli- 
ance with the request of the Association, and in accordance with our usual 
custom, now proceed to cast the ballot of the Association for the gentlemen 
whose names have just been read. 

The Secretary then cast the vote of the Association for the gentleman 
named, and they were declared by the President to be unanimously elected 
members. 

The President—According to the rules of the Association, the gentlemen 
just elected are requested to rise and be presented to the Association. 

Mr. Burtis—Article VITL. of our Constitution provides that new members, 
when elected, shall sign the Constitution of the Association. As the mem- 
bers elected this morning are all present, I think it would be entirely proper 
that they should come forward and sign the Constitution now. 


stitution would make some confusion, the newly elected members shall take 
occasion to do so during the recess. 

The Secretary—There are a number of the older members who have 
neglected to affix their signatures to t':e Constitution. They will oblige mé 
by coming forward during the recess and signing the same. 

Mr. Cabot—Would it not be well for the Secretary to read the names of 
those members who have not signed ? 

The Secretary—It would take some little time to ascertain who they are, 
and perhaps we had better defer that until we have disposed of our regular 
order of business, or until the Secretary can ascertain the names, so that no 
delay will be occasioned. 

Tbe President—You have provided in your order of arrangement for the 
transaction of business that the president shall deliver an address.. I have 
prepared some remarks which I will now proceed to read. 


THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the American Gas Light Association :—I have much pleasure 
in welcoming you, each and all, to this our eighth annual meeting. Albeit 
not a denizen of this great city, I may be permitted to give you welcome, 
thrice welcome, to this metropolis of the Northwest, the marvellous product 
of the energy, the industry, the perseverence, and the thrift of the children 
of many nations who have made their homes upon her fertile lands, beneath 
her genial skies, and under the protection of her free iostitutions. 

It is‘a time of intense political excitement ; the air is rent by the cries of 
contending parties ; but with us, while here, there is no north, no south, 
no east, no west. We come from every section of our beloved country, and 
some of our members come from the dominion of a Sovereign whose lung 
and benignant reign has been a blessing to her subjects and an honor to her 
sex. Yet here we meet as brethren. Whatever may be our personal 
opinions upon questions of governriental policy, all contention in regard to 
them is hushed, and while here we shall devote ourselves to the considera- 
tion of matters relating to our daily duties as representatives and managers 
of an important and widely extended industry, and to those social enjoy- 
ments which soften, brighten, and elevate our lives. For one, I am glad, 
and I think we shall all be glad, to escape the din and the excitement of a 
political contest for even the brief time devoted to this convocation. We 
shall, I trust, find it restful and refreshing to give these three days before 
us to the consjderation and discussion of themes connected with our special 
calling ; and when they shall have passed away, I hope we may go to our 
respective homes feeling that it has been good to have been here. 

The year that has passed since our last annual meeting has not, so far as 
I am aware, been distinguished by any remarkable changes in the condition 
of the gas lighting industry in either our own country or in foreign lands, 
There has been, however, a steady decline in the price of gas—in some in- 
stances a large decline—and an equally steady advance in measures 
demanded to meet the new conditions. 

In regard to the first point, I have been for some time a believer in the 
doctrine that our companies should make their money, as all large manu- 
facturing industries in tlhe long run, make theirs—by large sales at a smal] 
per cent. of profit. Gas is a comfort, a luxury, which we should. aim to 
bring as nearly as possible within the reach of all, In this matter our 





intorent. runs in the same direction with an enlightened public spirit. Ouy 
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The President—It is suggested that, inasmuch as the signing of the Con- 
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only real competitor is petroleum, and that, at the low price prevailing for 
the last few years, and, by the use of improved lamps, is a real competitor. 
Yet in our larger towns, where a liberal consumption may be secured, if the 
gas works are in the best condition, if labor be judiciously applied, if good 
material be used, if the expense of distributing be kept at a low point, and 
if stockholders are satisfied with moderate dividends upon genuine unwatered 
stock, gas may be sold at a price which will make the margin of cost be- 
tween good gas light and poor oil light very narrow. 

With your leave, I will indicate some lines in which a steady advance in 
the right direction has been made during the last year. 


lst.,—The Best Furnaces for Heating Retorts. 


It is obvious that managers of gas works must, ere long, adupt improved 
furnaces, The old furnaces, in which 40 to 50 per cent. of the coke pro- 
duced is consumed in carbonizing, must be discarded, and some form of the 
many now claiming attention must take their place. If there be a furnace, 
as I am confident there is, which will require not more than 25 per cent., 
perhaps not more than 15 per cent., of the coke made—which will require 
much less labor in firing and clinkering, before which the laborer can work 
in comparative comfort, and above all, which will much more effectually 
heat the bench, making every retort equally useful from end to end—that 
furnace must be adopted. I do not undertake to indicate which is the 
better ; indeed, 1 do not know ; but that which is best must be searched 
out and must be introduced, and the discussions of the past year have 
helped a good deal in this direction. 


2d.— The Best Scrubber. 


One reason why gas can be sold so very low in the old world, especially 
in the British Isles, is the fact that the saving and utilizing of residual 
products have been there carried to a high degree of perfection. One of 
those residual products is ammonia. In this country that product has 
been, and is now, largely wasted. But it is a valuable product. In order 
to secure a successful working of the ammoniacal liquor produced in your 
works, you must have such scrubbing apparatus that you can take from 
your gas as it passes nearly all its ammonia, and save it in a concentrated 
form. Some scrubbers do this, and some do not. The truth as to the best 
scrubber has been slowly evolving for some years, and this matter has 
made considerable progress during the last year. 

-8d.— The Bust System of Carbonizing. 

I think I am correct in saying that fifteen years ago most gas managers 
were content with a product of from 4.26 to 4.50 cubic feet per pound of 
coal carbonized, and as a matter of fact the former figure wes more gener- 
ally the limit than the latter. Now our average of 5 feet is not considered 
extraordinary, and a few obtain a much larger product than that. 

I have lately visited a works in which I was assured that more than an 
average of 6 was obtained, and I was credulous enough to believe the state- 
ment. However that may be, it is well settled that 5 feet and more may be 
made from every pound of good coal carbonized in your works. Time, 
quantity, heats, and enricher—all these items must be considered and ad- 
justed in determining the best process for obtaining the largest yield of 
good gas. Poor quality will not be tolerated. 

The past year has contributed something toward a solution of the qués- 
tion: What is the best system of carbonizing ? 


4th.—The Application of Machinery to the Charging and Discharging 
of Retorts. 

One year ago I ventured to cal! your attention to machinery invented by 
Mr. Ross, and in use in the works of the Cincinnati Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, and I beg leave to again call your attention to that machinery. I 
have a good deal of confidence in it, and I understand that much abler men 
than I am have endorsed it, and that it is likely to have a thorough trial in 
one of the largest works in America. I only ask you to examine it for 
yourselves. If that machinery is a success, the inventor has conferred a 
great benefit upon the gas fraternity. 


5th.—Improved Burners and Improved Lanterns, 


Perhaps no article of domestic comfort is more injudiciously and more 
wastefully used than that which you furnish, and no department of effort 
deserves more attention than this—the introduction of the best burners, 
and in our streets the best lanterns. 

You may visit the house of one neighbor, and you will find the most per- 
fect illumination ; and you will find in the dwelling of another cheerless, 
half-lighted rooms, and yet perhaps the latter is consuming more gas than 
the former. The difference may be wholly caused by the burners em- 
ployed. During the past few years, ard especially the one just passed, 
much has been written and much has been done to remedy this difficulty. 
And this remark will apply to street lanterns, Some are adapted to their 
work and many are not. Too often the selection of the proper lantern is 


Sometimes the coaxing blandishments or the insinuating bribe of some 
scheming manufacturer of a ‘‘ new and improved lantern” wins the day, 
and the wayfaring pedestrian curses good gas and dénounces it as poor, 
when the whole difficulty lies in the burner used for its combustion, or the 
instrument used for its protection and diffusion, or both. 

6th.—Day Consumption, 
Probably greater advance has been made during the last year in promot- 
ing the use of gas in the kitchen, the laundry, and the engine room, than in 
aby preceding year. I think this must be certainly true in our own coun- 
try. ln towns where gas is sold at alow rate a great many cooking and 
laundry stoves have been placed, and usually with much satisfaction to the 
parties using them. This good work will go forward. 
So also the introduction of gas engines for many purposes is making 
rapid progress, and will progress more rapidly in the future. 
The importance of promoting these various forms of day consumption is 
obvious to every gas man, and I need not dilate upon it here. 
Thus, gentlemen, I have hurriedly referred to the march of improvement 


might be much said upon many points of interest, as, for example, water 
gas, electric lighting, etc. ; but these introductory remarks have already 
been extended quite far enough—perhaps too far, for I am sensible that I 
have said nothing new. It is now for you, gentlemen, to make this convo- 
cation eminently profitable and interesting. 


The President—The next thing in order is the report of the Executive 
Committee in regard to the management of the Association during the past 
year. 

Mr. H. Cartwright—I beg to refer to the report of the Executive Com- 
mitttee in the hands of the Secretary, who will be kind enough to read it. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


The Secretary then read the report of the Executive Committee as fol- 


lows : 
Cuicaco, Oct. 13, 1880. 


The Executive Committee of the American Gas Light Association respect- 
fully report that they have examined and approve of the following papers 
offered for their examination, as per Article XXV. of the Constitution : 

** Stoppage of Ascension Pipes,” by Theobald Forstali, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 

‘*Steam Stoking Inventions,” by A. Hickenlooper, of Cincinnati, O. 

*‘Gas Engines,” by George G. Ramsdell, of Vincennes, Ind. 

**Tiluminating Power as a Basis for Compensation,” by H. H. Edgerton, 
of Stamford, Conn. 

** Lowe Process of Gas Manufacture,” by W. H. Pearson, of Toronto, 
Canada. 

** Coal Tar Products and Ammoniacal Liquor,” by G. S. Page, of New 
York, N. Y. 

‘*Gas Furnaces,” by Adam Weber, of New York, N. Y. 

‘* Consumers and Test Burners,” by E. G. Love, of New York, N. Y. 

** Heating by Gas,” by W. W. Goodwin, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ten members being three or more years in arrears, and having been duly 
notified thereof, we recommend that they be dropped from the roll of mem- 
bers. The proposed amendment to Article XVII. of the Constitution, 
changing the annual meeting from the third Wednesday in October to the 
third Wednesday in May, having laid upon the table for the required year, 
we recommend that it be considered by the Association. 

We recommend that the Secretary be directed to proceed to the publica- 
cation of Volume IV. of the Proceedings of the Association, including 
therein the Seventh and Eighth Annual Meetings. 

We recommend that a committee be appointed to prepare a table of 
standards for the use of this Association, to the end that all papers presented 
here and discussions had on such papers may be based upon a common 
standard of results and comparisons. 

We recommend that the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer be fixed at 
$300, with an allowance, not exceeding $100, for expenses during attendance 
at meetings. 

We give notice that an amendment to Article IV. of the Constitution has 
been proposed, so that that Article will have added thereto the words “and 
industries relating thereto.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry CARTWRIGHT, 
A. C. Woop, 
James M. Sra, 
P. T. Burts, 
Gro. 8. Hooxery. 


Wma. Henny Ware, Secretary. Executive Committee. 


The Secretary—I would respectfully state that in regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee in reference to those members who have not 





left to some chairman or some committee stupidly ignorant or indifferent. 


paid their dyes, that they have pesistently refused to take notice of the 


in your department of labor, as it appears from my standpoint. There 
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circulars sent them upon the subject. It is not necessary that those names 
should be mentioned. The Committee simply recommend the dropping of 
the names from the roll. I will also say that Professor Love, who has been 
experimenting upon and investigating the subject of test burners, etc., was 
asked to report at this meeting. That gentleman is here with us, but came 
so unexpectedly that he has not prepared a paper, but he will, doubtless; 
during the meeting, give us verbally the results of any experiments that he 
has made, and the Committee recommend extending the courtesy of «the 
floor to him for any remarks that he may feel disposed to make. If thére 
are any persons present who have papers, they will please notify the Secre- 
tary at once, as such papers cannot be read until they have been submitted 
to the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee also calls attention to the fact that an amend- 
ment was reported at the last annual meeting, providing for amending 
Article XVII. of the Constitution, relating to the day of meeting, by substi- 
tuting for the third Wednesday of October, the present date for the annual 
meeting, the Third Wednesday of May. at such place as may be determined 
upon. The necessary provision for this amendment having been made, it is 
now open for discussion, adoption, or rejection. 

They also recommend that the salary of the Secretary be $300, the same 
as during the past year, with an allowance for traveiing expenses. The 
Association having changed its permanent place of meeting from New York 
City, the traveling expenses of the Secretary are thus provided for to the ex- 
tent of $100. 

They also recommend that a committee be appointed by the Association, 
who shall report upon the adoption of standazds of comparison of results. 
That is, that the exact dimensions of a bushel shall be determined, and also 
what a ton consists of, so that when a man speaks of a bushel, or when he 
speaks of a ton, we shall know exactly what he means. We have no such 
standard at present, and when we compare results this difficulty always pre- 
sents itself. I move you, sir, that this report of the Committee be accepted 
and the recommendations taken up seriatim. 

Carried. 

The President—The next business in order is the report of the Treasurer. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 
The Treasurer then submitted the following report: 


New York, Sept. 30, 1880. 


Receipts. 
To cash balance, Oct. 1, 1879...................0.- $1,097 85 
IES BROS 4 ated oes G46 v CARs e's c0dseeceye 240 00 
pO EE eee i rr 640 00 
a peat oil eins ess sacaqennes's sees 163 00 
Dues for 1881 paid in advance ..................... 15 60 
Twelve volumes of Proceedings, at $1.25............ 15 00 
Two volumes of Proceedings, at $1.50.............. 3 00 
Interest on deposits, July 1, 1880.............5.... 22 50 
o——— $2,196 35 
Disbursements. 
By cash, publication of Vol. III. of Proceedings. .... $676 75 
Salary of Secretary and Treasurer.................. 300 00 
ee Soe EEL EEE EY CET ECOL EEC TEE 56 61 
Be > 27 35 
TS ES ee ee rE eee ree 22 10 
Balance in banks... .. ee ub thew civ enDiael an teh and 1,112 50 
awk ewid} id’ ls 0's os sian Cc arenes 1 04 


$2,196 35 


It was moved and seconded that the report of the Treasurer be referred to 
the Finance Committee for their approval. 

Carried. . 

Mr. Forstall—In the absence of the Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
I beg to report that the members of that Committee who are present have 
examined the report of the Treasurer and his vouchers, and have found 
them correct. 

The Treasurer—Mr. Chambers was unable to come, but he examined the 
accounts in New York and found them correct, and certified to them. 

The President—Have you, Mr. Forstall, certified upon this report the re 
sults of your examination ? 

Mr. Forstall—Yes, sir ; the members here have all signed it. 

The President—The next thing in order is the report of the Finance 
Committee. ° 

Mr. Forstall—The report was a verbal one, and I have already sub- 
mitted it. 

The President—The next business in order is the reports of Special 
Committees. 

The Secretary—There is a report due the Association upon the subject 
of standard test burners, from a committee consisting of Mr, OC. Nettleton, 











Major Dresser, and Mr. Sherman. Major Dresser is the only member 
of that Committee present. There is also a report due from the Committee 
on Unaccounted-for Gas, which was continue over from the last annual 
meeting. These are the only special committees. The members of the 
latter committee are Mr. A. C. Wood, of Syracuse, and Mr. C. A. White. I 
believe there were only two members appointed. 

The President—Are those committees prepared to report ? 

Major Mresser—As the only member of the Committee on Burners pres- 
ent, I ‘vould state that we desire simply to report progress, We have had 
several consultations upon this matter, and a series of experiments was 
undertaken for determining the questions that have been submitted to us; 
and as the Committee were about going on with then, we received the most 
able report of a committee of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, a part of which was published last year drawn up by Dr. Wal- 
lace, and a part this year by Mr. John Pattinson, F.C.8., F.J C. We found 
this report was so able and complete, bearing upon this subject and upon 
all the different burners that were presented in the market, that we felt it 
was not fair for us, as atecommittee of this Association, to submit a complete 
report to this meeting, as we had not prepared anything like the information 
we desire to give. But, with the information embodied in these papers, 
your committee will be able to go more fully and completely into the mat- 
ter ; and we hope in another year to submit a report that will be satisfac- 
tory. We would therefore simply report progress, and ask that the com- 
mittee be continued. 


The President—You have heard Major Dresser’s report ; is it your pleasure 
that this committee be continued for another year, and requested to com- 
plete their report ? 


On motion, the Committee was continue.1 for another year. 

The President—Mr. A. C. Wood, a member of the Committee on Unac- 
counted-for Gas, is present, and we would like to hear this report. 

Mr. Wood—I think that Mr. C. A. White, of Rochester, was chosen as 
the Chairman of that Committee, but he is not present. [ will simply state 
that this Committee is nut ready to report. As for myself, I must ac- 
knowledge that I have not the skill and ability to establish a uniform rule 
for unaccounted-for gas. The conditions change with everycompany. Mr. 
White claimed that he had discovered a solution of this problem, and I 
have left the matter wholly in his hands, and I supposed he would be here 
to present his solution. I think i}.at perhaps Mr. White may have failed 
in reaching the conclusions which he expected would solve the problem, and 
I do not think there is any necessity for a continaance of this Committee. 
I think the the matter of unaccounted-for gas is one that must be left to 
each engineer and superintendent of gas works to deal with as best he may. 
I believe it is utterly impossible to establish a uniform rule to govern that 
question, and I would therefore ask that the Committee be discharged. 

The President—It is possible that Mr. White may be present before the 
meeting closes. 

The Secretary -I received a letter from Mr. White, stating his utter 
inability to be present. He made no reference to a report, however, 
although I notified the members of these special committees some two or 
three months ago that reports were due from them at this meeting. 

Mr. Wocd—If there is any desire to continue the matter in the hands of 
Mr. White, I will withdraw the request I made. 

The President—I hope the Association wiil not drop the question. It 
might therefore be advisable to reconstruct the Committee, including Mr. 
Wood, of course, and request a report at the next annual meeting. What 
is your pleasure in regard to that ? 

Mr. Cabot—I move that the matter stand as it is for another year. At 
the expiration of that time if it is necessary to dissolve the Committee we 
can do so. 

The President—It is moved that the consideration of this question bé 
postponed until the next annual meeting, and that the present Committee 
be egntinued until that time. (Curried.) Do you, Mr. Wood, wish anybody 
else associated with you ? 

Mr. Wood—I do not think there will be any necessity for that. I think 
Mr, White will cover the whole subject. 

Mr. Parkhurst—I rise to get information on a question of privilege. I 
represent the Coldwater Gas Light Company as its president. I find that 
my name is not upon the roll, and I feel somewhat in doubt as to whether I 
am a member or not. Some three years ago I notified the Secretary of the 
fact that Mr. Wilder, who had represented our company, was no longer in 
our employ, and was no longer engaged in the business, and asked that the 
transfer of membership be made from Mr. Wilder, who was the superinten- 
dent, to the president of the company. 

The President—The Secretary can probubly explain that. 

The Secretary—If the gentleman will yield a moment, I will explain the 
matter, I think, to his satisfaction and the satisfaction of the Association. 
The Secretary last year ordered so many copies of the Constitution contain- 
ing the list of members that it seemed a waste to throw them away, so I have 
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made use of them. These copies do not contain your name, because when 
they were printed you were nota member. Your name, however, appears 
upon the books of the Association as a member, and when the list is re- 
printed it will appeer there. 

Mr. Parkhurst—That explanation is entirely satisfactory. 

The President—It is now proper to proceed to the election of officers. 
Our custom has been to,appoint a committee to make a report of suitable 
names for officers for the ensuing year. After that report is made, it is 
taken up and disposed of either by adoption, amendment, or rejection. 

The Secretary—There is an amendment to our Coustitution bearing 
directly upon this subject, and it would be well to call attention to it, so 
that the Committee will be possessed of the latest information. It is that 
‘“‘a change of at least one Vice-President, one member of the Finance 
Committee, and two members of the Executive Committee, shall be made 
at each annual meeting of the Association,” and the Committee on the 
Nomination of Officers will have to bear that in mind. That is the amend- 
ment to section 11, on the last page of the book. 

The President—I will say that in the present instance the President will 
not be eligible for re-election, I will name the following gentlemen as a 
committee to report suitable names for officers of the Association for the en- 
suing year: Henry Cartwright, O. E. Cushing, Thomas Turner, Gideon 
Wood, and W. H. Miller. It is suggested that these gentlemen meet be- 
tween this time and the assembling of the Association this afternoon, and 
be prepared to make their report at that time. 

We have now arrived at the time when the reading of papers is in order, 
of which notive has been given. Mr. Fcrstall’s paper has been placed first 
upon the list by the committee. It has been suggested that before listening 
to the paper of Mr. Forstall we dispose of the recommendations of the Exec- 
utive Committee. The Secretary will please read them. 

The Secretary—The first recommendation is the adoption of the amend- 
ment to Article X VIL, changing that Article so as to strike out the word 
‘*October” and insert the work ‘‘ May,” thus making it read: ‘‘ The 
annual meeting will be held on the third Wednesday of May.” I move the 
adoption of that recommendation. 

The President—Let us have a fair interchange of opinion upon this ques- 
tion, and not dispose of it too hurriedly and inconsiderately. If there are 
any members who would be greatly inconvenienced by the change, I hope 
they will not hesitate to express their opinions. I would be very glad to 
hear from the members upon this proposition. 

Mr. Denniston—This Association now meets but once a year. When it 
met twice a year it met in May and October. Now the object is to meet at 
a time that will suit members better than October. I, therefore, move an 
amendment to the report of the committee fixing the time in September. 
At that time the members of the gas fraternity have not reached the busy 
season that they have in October, and it will suit many members better than 
May, and that will not conflict with the Western Association, which, as I 
understand, meets in May, and these who desire to attend both meetings 
cannot do so very well in the same month. I, therefore, move to strike out 
May and insert September. I would say that, so far as [ am personally 
concerned, one month would suit me as well as another. The members from 
the East make up their accounts in the month of October, and I think it 
would be very inconvenient for them to meet just at that time when every- 
thing is pressing in regard to their accounts. 

Mr. Hickenlooper—It would seem to me proper that the Association 
should meet at a date earlier rather than later than the one named by the 
committee, for the reason that the summer season is the one when we make 
changes for the witter’s work ; and if there is any benefit to be derived from 
our attendance upon the meetings of this Association it should be acquired 
just previous to the time when we are making changes und improvements. 
I, therefore, think that April would be a better month than either of the 
others named. 

The President—The amendment proposed by Mr. Denniston, substituting 
September for May, is in order. ' 

Mr. Forstall—I believe I was the one who suggested the change. My ob- 
ject in selecting the month of May was that in October we are generally all 
busy. There are many members who cannot leave their works at that time. 
My purpose was to select some month when it would be the most convenient 
or us to attend. The amendment suggested by General Hickenlooper 
would meet my views perfectly. Or the amendment recommended by the 
Executive Committee may be changed so as to make it the first Wednesday 
in May instead of the third Wednesday. That would avoid conflict with the 
Western Association, and allow us to compare notes before making changes 
during the summer for the next season’s business. Our object in coming 
here is to compare notes and decide when we get home, whether we shall 
make certain alterations aud improvements in our works, I think it is bet- 
ter that the meeting should be held before rather than after we have decided 
upon our next winter’s work. I, therefore, suggest the first Monday in May 
instead of the third Wednesday, as recommended by the Committee. 








Mr. Hickenlooper—I suggested April for the reason that if the date re- 
commended by the Committee should be changed, we might fix upon an 
earlier date than the one recommended by them. While I am not opposed 
to the recommendativns of the committee, I think if we are to alter the date, 
we should fix upon an earlier rather than a later one. 

The President—The members of the Association will bear in mind that in 
some of the northern sections of the country the spring opens very late, 
Sometimes the snow is not gone in April. It would be well to consider all 
these matters. I feel, personally, very desirous that the question should 
be very carefully settled and settled so as to stay settled. 

Mr. Denniston—The reason why I made a motion to amend was not so 
much on my own account as for the reason that, having had some talk with 
members of the Western Association, I found that they were very much op- 
posed to meeting in May. They did not want to meet in May as re- 
commended by your committee, for the reason that their Association meets 
in May, as I stated before. I recognize the soundness of the logic of Mr. 
Hickenlooper and Mr. Forstall in having the time fixed at an earlier day 
than that named by the Committee for the reason that any changes that are 
suggested here could be acted upon in case it was deemed desirable. I, 
therefore, do not myself object to April, but it brings the meetings of the 
two Associations almost together—one in April and the other in May—and it 
might be difficult for the superintendents or the engineers of gas companies 
to be absent two months in succession, and spend two weeks away frum 
their work. Personally, it makes very little difference to me whether the 
time be September or April. Whatever suits the majority of the members 
will be perfectly satisfactory to me. Iam only anxious that we should fix 
upon a time that will be of the greatest service and convenience to the 
greatest number ; and I presume the Western Association will readily ac- 
cede to what the majority of the Association shall decide upon, To test the 
sense of the Association, therefore, I would suggest that we take a vote upon 
the amendments proposed. 

Mr. Wood, of Syracuse —The members of the Association will remember 
that the proposed amendment did not originate with the Executive Commit- 
tee at the present meeting, but is in accordance with a resolution which was 
passed a year ago providing for an amendment to that effect. 

The President—A resolution of that kind was submitted to the Association 
a year ago and was laid over. 

Mr. Wood—Yes; and the Executive Committee now recommend the adop- 
tion of that amendment to the Constitution, The time was fixed by the re- 
solution submitted one year ago. whereas Mr. Denniston’s objections to the 
month of May, on account of the meetings of the Western and Central New 
York Associations, have just been raised. If we should change the time of 
our meeting so as to conflict with theirs, we being the larger number, they 
would conform the time for their meeting to the time fixed by us for ours. 
I think the meeting of this Association should be fixed for a time when the 
greatest number could be present. 

Mr. Spencer—I suppose that the question now before the Association is 
the adoption or rejection of the amendment to the Constitution proposed by 
the Executive Committee. 

The President—The amendment proposed by Mr. Denniston is now be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Spencer—Do I understand that a proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion must be presented at one meeting and acted upon at the next ? 

The President—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spencer—Can such a proposition or resolution be amended? Must 
we not vote directly upon the amendment proposed or recommended? It 
occurs to me that the question is narrowed to the adoption or rejection of 
the proposition as submitted by the Executive Committee. If so, I shall 
certainly vote against the adoption of the amendment for the reasons that 
have been named in regard to the meeting of the Western Association. 
That Association has been organized and the time of its meeting appointed 
with Special reference to the date fixed for the meeting of this Association. 
I am a member of that Association, and also a member of this, though I 
have not attended many of its meetings. Kuowing that the time of the 
meeting of the Western Association was fixed with special referenee to the 
meeting of this Association, I should very much regret to see this Associa- 
tion fix the time of its annual meeting so near the time of the meeting of 
the Western Association. -Again, in regard to the reasons assigned by Gen. 
Hickenlooper and Mr. Forstall for making the change, namely, that the gas 
companies may have an opportunity of availing themselves of any advan- 
tages to be derived from the meeting of this Association, it has occurred to 
me thatany suggestions that may be made here, anything we may learn 
here, will keep very well until the following season. If we have the meet- 
ing in October, as at present, and papers are presented and discussed which 
contain anything that we think would be valuable in our business, I think 
it would be well for us to consider them during the winter. We might, at 
the end of that time, arrive at a different conclusion. Or we might be able, 
after thinking the matter over carefully, to suggest some improvement, At 
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any rate, I do not think there could be any harm in letting such suggestions 
lie over for a year, and a great deal of good might result from such 1 course. 
T am in favor, if we cannot amend this proposition as suggested by Mr. 
Denniston, of keeping the matter where it is, and rejacting the amendment 
proposed by the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Littlehales—Is nut the first question to be decided the question 
whether Ms. Denniston’s amendment can now be entertained. or whether it 
will not have to lie over for another year? It seems to me that that ques- 
tion must first be passed upon before the Association can express its wish 
in regard to the matter. 

The President—That is a point I have given no special thought to, but 
my imprersion is that any amendment germane to the main proposition 
could be properly entertained, and that any proposition simply to vary the 
date from one mouth to another is legitimate, That is the view I am in- 
clined to take of it. 

Mr. Starr—I heartily agree with Gen. Hickenlooper in regard to the time 
of meeting if any change is made. If the time is fixed early in the spring, 
it will not conflict with the Western Association. September would be a 
disagreeable month on account of the heat, but October is a pleasant month, 
and so is May; but I think April would be better than May, for then there 
would be an interval of two or three weeks between our meeting and the 
meeting of the Western Association. For these reasons I prefer April. 

Ihe President—I think it might be well to let this matter lie over until 
to-morrow. In the meantime the members of the Association can discuss 
it among themselves. 

Mr. Cartwright (Philadelphia)—I move that the question be laid on the 
table until to-morrow afternoon, and that it then be the first thing in 
order. 

Carried. 

The Secretary—The next question is upon the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee that the salary of the Secretary be 
$300 per annum, with an allowance for expenses in attending the meetings 
not to exceed $100 on any one occasion, and I move its adoption. 

Major Dresser—I do not think the recommendation for an allowance of 
$100 to the Secretary for traveling expenses to and from the annual meet- 
ings needs discussion. It seems to me that the justice of it is apparent. 
The salary of $300, the same as it has previously been, is very small. 

The question was put and carried unanimously. 

The Secretary—The next recommendation of the Executive Committee is 
the appointment of a committee of three upon standards for comparison of 
results, to report at this meeting. I move its adoption, and that the com- 
mittee he appointed by the Chair. 

Carried. 

The President—I will announce the names of the gentlemen to compose 
the committee this afternoon. That disposes of the business now before us 
in regard to the recommendations of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Denniston—As the Committee have ‘not suggested any hour for 
meeting, would it not be well to fix the hour for the meeting of the Associ- 
ation ? 

The Secretary—The hour for our meeting in the morning is fixed at 10 
o’clock. It has been the custom hitherto to adjourn for lunch, and to fix 
the hour after that as suits our convenience. It might be well for a motion 
to be made to adjourn for lunch. 

The President—It is not worth while to hurry the proceedings. It is 
scarcely worth while to take up any paper previous to the adjournment, and 
there is nothing else now before us, I think that an hour spent in social 
intercourse and the shaking of hands would be very pleasant as well as 
profitable, It might be well, therefore, to adjourn now, and take up Mr. 
Forstall’s paper immediately upon reassembling this afternoon. 

On motion of Mr. Cabot the Association then adjourned until 2 p.m. 








AFTERNOON SeEsston—Ocrt. 13. 


The Association met at 2 P.m., pursnant to adjournment, and was called 
to order by the President. 

The President—We can proceed with a part of our regular business before 
Mr. Forstall commences to read his paper. The next thing in order will 
ba the report of the Committee on Nomination of Officers for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. Cartwright (Philadélphia)—The Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers beg leave to report the following for election for the coming year: 

For President—W. H. Price, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For Vice-Presidents—A. Hickenlooper, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Theobald For- 
stall, New Orleans, La.; Wm. A. Stedman, Newport, R. I. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Wm. Henry White, New York City. 

Finance Committee—John 8, Chambers, Trenton, N. J.; A. B. Slater, 
Providence, R. I.; George 8. Hookny, Augusta, Ga, 

Executive Committee—Henry Cartwright, Phila., Pa.; F.C. Sherman, 


———_——— — 


New Haven, Conn.; A. ©. Wood, Syracuse, N. Y.; P. T. Burtis, Chicago, 
Ill.; T. Littlehales, Hamilton, Ont.; Samuel Prichitt, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Secretary —I move that the report of the Committee on the Nomina- 
tion of Officers be accepted and the Committee discharged with thanks. 

The President—I wish to say, as my name stands at the head of the list 
of officers as submitted by the Committee, that, at the very outset, I did 
not think it would ve there, and I did not think it ought to be there. I 
have been so many times in the Chair that I think it would be eminently 
proper that some one else should take this place. That is my personal 
feeling in regard to the matter now. 

Mr. Denniston—lIt is in order now for the Association to proreed to the 
election of officers, and I move that the Secretary be instructed to cast a 
ballot in behalf of the Association for the gentlemen named by the Com- 
mittee. 

Carried. 

The Chair appointed Major Dresser teller. The Secretary then cast the 
ballot of the Association for the candidates named, and they were declared 
by Major Dresser té be unanimously elected. (Applause.) 

The President—So far a> I am personally concerned, I thank you most 
sincerely, gentlemen of the Association, for the confidence in me that your 
action implies. Still, I feel precisely as I did before, that it would have 
been well to have made a change ; but I submit to your decision. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I promised to appoint a Committee on Standard Weights and Measures 
immediately upon our reasserabling. I appoint Mr. Theobald Forstall, of 
New Orleans, La.; Mr. George Hookey, of Augusta, Ga.; Mr. A. B. Slater, 
of Providence, R. I. 

The Secretary—Before Mr. Forstall begins the reading of his paper, I 
would state that the Executive Committee have, since the adjournment, re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. C. C. Anderson, superintendent of the 
Marquette, Michigan, Gas Works, in which he says— 

‘**T send sample of aniline taken from coal tar. Not knowing its value, 
would be pleased to bring the matter before your body for its considera- 
tion.” 

I would state that the sample to which he refers has been received, and I 
would respectfully suggest that that sample be put in charge of Mr. Page, 
whose experience in such matters will enable him to give Mr. Anderson any 
information that will be of service to him. 

Mr. Helme—I think it has been the custom in the past to invite the 
members of kindred societies, who happen to be in the city at the time of 
our meeting, to seats with us, If that has been omitted, I move that such 
invitation be extended now. 

The President—I think it will be understood that members of any kin- 
dred association are invited to take seats in this room with us. If there are 
any members of such associations present, they will consider themselves 
invited to take seats with the members, 

Mr. Forstall then read a paper 


ON STOPPAGES IN ASCENSION PIPES, 


I must apologize at the outset for taking up your time with a subject upon 
which so much has already been written that it would seem exhausted ; but 
‘*out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh,” and when called upon 
by our Secretary for a paper I could think of nothing more interesting for 
discussion than the cause aud prevention of an evil from which we have 
suffered much in New Orleans, and against which the remedies most effect- 
ive elsewhere have failed in our works. Moreover, while studying what has 
hitherto been published on this subject, I found the various contributions 
so scattered in time and place that I thought it might prove useful to gather 
together in one paper the notes collected from English and French sources. 

I shall first, then, review as concisely as possible the various opinions 
which have been offered as to the cause and prevention of stoppages in as- 
cension pipes ; secondly, describe our New Orleans experience, and, lastly, 
submit for discussion a theory of stoppages, suggested by that experience, 
in opposition to that generally entertained. 


1.— What has been Published about Stoppages. 


The proceedings of the British Gas Managers Association contain several 
contributions devoted to onr present subject. The first in time, as well as 
in value, is a paper read at the Dublin meeting, in June, 1871, by Mr. John 
Somerville, of Dublin. He therein attributes the stoppage of ascension 
pipes to the general accumulation of *‘ the carbonaceous part of the condeu- 
sation,” which adheres to the surface of the pipes, when these have been 
overheated (1) by the higher temperature of the gas produced towards the 
end of the charge ; (2) by transmission from the mouthpiece ; and (3) by 
radiation from the brickwork of the bench. He refers to the various expe- 
dients adopted without much success to overcome or prevent them, viz. : 
wet coal, vessels of water, rock salt, suda, ete., placed in the mouthpiece, 
afver charging, and iron shields interposed between the front wall of benches 





and the ascension pipes. He recommends, as conditions to prevent stop- 
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pages, (1) tha: the front wall of benches be not less than one and one-half | p 
bricks in thickness ; (2) that mouthpieces be made not less than 15 inches 
deep, with a clear space of six inches between stand pipes and wall ; (3) that 
the pipes be cast thin, not less than six inches in diameter; (4) that the hy- 
draulic main be raised three feet above the top of the brickwork ; and (5) 
that sheet-iron shields, four or five feet high, resting on each mouthpiece at 
an angle of 35°, be fitted to the bench to deflect from the pipes the flames 
which play about them at the time of drawing and charging. Finally, he 
adds: ‘‘ Doubtless, if ascension pipes were cast double, or having a jacket 
surrounding them, with a constant circulation of water or air from top to 
bottom, stopped pipes would be unknown ; and also, if a piece of non-con- 
ducting material, a foot in length, attached to the mouthpiece and the as- 
cension pipe leading from it, could be introduced at moderate expense, it 
would tend greatly to diminiuh the transmission of heat from one to the 
other,” 

Mr. Somerville, therefore, believed that stoppages were occasioned by ex- 
cessive heat of the pipes, and that the cure lay in cooling them. How this 
object was to be assisted by enveloping the mouthpiece and lower portion of 
the stand pipe in non-conducting material is not clear. We shall see, as we 
proceed, that the assumption that the temperature of the gas in the ascen- 
sion pipes is highest at the end of the charge, is disproved by the thermom- 
eter. The reverse is true. 

At the Edinburgh meeting, in June, 1873, two papers were read upon this 
subject. Mr. Green, of Dartford, reasons upon the idea that stoppages are 
due to “‘ particles of disintegrated carbon and other dry substances,” which 
are made under very high heats, and are swept off and mingle with, and are 
carried along by the crude gas into the ascension pipes, where meeting the 
tar that slowly flows down the sides of the ascension pipe, it becomes thick- 
ened with this continuous process. The remedy which he proposes is a guard 
of woven wire with shelves, placed in the mouthpiece after charging. The 
gas issues through the close meshes of wire, and deposits on the shelves the 
solid particles of carbon. 

Mr- Parlby, of Aylesburg, in his paper, gives four reasons for stopped 
pipes : (1) the heat of the coke at the end of the charge ; (2) a large dip 
pipe seal ; (3) flaws or defects in pipe castings ; and (4) insutticient size of 
hydraulic main. His remedies are: ‘‘an uniform temperature in the re- 
torts, say, a good white heat,” ‘“‘ mouthpieces kept clear of carbonaceous or 
tarry matter,” and ‘‘ heavy cbarges in the hottest retorts.” 

The subject came up before the British Managers again in 1874, when Mr. 
Hodgson Jones, of London, described and recommended Vincent’s Patent 
Gratings, which appear to be merely a modificution of Green’s wire screens. 

Our Scottish brethren now follow in order. Mr, Malam, of Dumfries, 
describes, at the Glasgow Meeting of the North British Gas Managers, in 
Jane, 1874, ar adaptation and extension of Mr. Somerville’s suggestion for 
cooling the ascension pipes with water. The chief cause of stoppages in 
the ascension and other pipes, he says, is ‘‘ as we all well know, the adhe- 
sion to the inside of the pipes of the highly decomposed hydrocarbons which 
are carried forward by the gas.” His patented preventive is ‘a trough 
formed on the mouthpiece, embracing the lower end of the ascension pipe, 
which is kept constantly filled with water supplied by a circle of jets at the 
top of the ascension pipe flowing down the outside. Additional assistance 
is afforded by a continuous spray of water down the interior of the ascension 
pipe and through the mouthpiece.” 

The West of Scotland Gas Managers heard a paper from Mr. Martin, of 
Kilmakolm. He tersely says: ‘“‘I am of opinion that it is the tar in the 
hydraulic main which is the actual and immediate cause of choked ascension 
pipes ;” and his preventive consists in running out the tar from the bottom 
of the hydraulic main, after every charge, allowing the dips to be sealed 
with ammoniacal liquor only. 

Crossing the Channel we find the French gas engineers taking up this 
question where the English have left: it. 

M. Rouget, of Brest, gives his experience in an interesting communication 
at the meeting in May, 1876. The stoppages in his works occurred in the 
longest as well as in the shortest ascension pipes, wherever the retorts are 
hottest. He attributes them to the distillation of the tar flowing down the 
sides of the pipes, by the heat of the issuing gas, thus forming successive 
layers of pitch. He found relief, but not immunity, by surrous:ding several 
ascension pipes with non-conducting material. The effect was to prevent 
internal cooling aad thus to alter the characteristics of the adherent obstruc- 
tion. Instead of tough, viscous pitch, the pipes were now filled with a dry, 
granular substance, easily removed. This relief was apparent only, how- 





pages of spheles the heat in the ascension pipes. In the Vauyirard station 
of the Paris Gas Company, M. Letreust, the engineer, had applied to a 
number of benches an “ anti-refrigerating” treatment, of his invention, All 
the mouthpieces, and the ascension pipes as far up as the brickwork extend- 
ed, were built into and covered by the front wall of the benches, and the 
mouthpieces were fitted with double doors to prevent radiation, Stopped 
pipes were frequent ; but the stoppages occurred mostly just at the point 
where the ascension pipes emerged from their hot bed. By extending the 
non-conducting coat as far as the dip pipes the stoppages were transferred 
to the inside of the hydraulic main. M. Brémond concurs in the opinion of 
Mr. Somerville, which he quotes, regarding the prevention of stoppages 
by the use of double or jacketed ascension pipes cooled by currents of air 
or water, and concludes as follows : 

‘It is my opinion that to overcome the obstruction of stand, bridge, and 
dip pipes, we should suddenly cool the gas as it issues from the retort, facil- 
itate its flow by pipes of large section, remove the seal from the dip pipes 
during the distillation of the charge, and, lastly, cool energetically the hy- 
draulic main, in which the liquids should be changed as frequently as pos- 
sible.” 

At the Paris meeting in June, 1878, M. Rouget presented a supplementary 
communication, in which he claims to have at last found means to apply 
easily to the ascension pipes the principle of rapid cooling. He substitutes 
for the thin ascension pipe ordinarily adopted, a pipe two or three inches in 
thickness, the outer circumference of which is deeply dentated to increase 
the radiating surface. He asserts that vy the use of these new pipes the tem- 
perature has been lowered internally 105° Cent. (221°F.) during the passage 
of the gas from the mouthpiece through a distance of five feet six inches 
only ; while in ordinary pipes, upon corresponding retorts, the loss of heat 
under similar circumstances was but 14° Cent. (58°F.) In the discussion on 
this paper one member asserted that he had prevented stoppages by the use 
of sheet iron ascension pipes, reaching thereby, more naturally, the same 
result. Mr. Gil, of Barcelona, contended, on the other hand, that the cool- 
ing of ascension pipes tends to produce stoppages. He himself had tried a 
jet of cold air blown through a tube against a series of ascension pipes and 
every pipe operated upon had been choked. Mr. Ellissen said that a steady 
flow of water through the hydraulic main was the most certain and simple 
preventive of stoppages. 

Returning now to our own shores I find, in the American Gas Licut 
Journat, Feb. 2d, 1880, a letter from Mr. Egner, of Norfolk, advising the 
use of a jet of steam in the stand pipe, and, finally, the interesting paper of 
Mr. W. A. Wood, of Syracuse, read before the Central New York Gas En- 
gineers Association last February. This is, doubtless, familiar to all of us, 
and you will remember how graphically he describes the conversion of his 
retort house from a pandemonium into a quaker meeting house, by the sav- 
ing grace of water immersion—I should say injections in his ascension pipes. 

Alas! We, in New Orleans, added prayer to the water, but conversion 
did not follow. 

2.—Stoppages in the New Orleans Gas Works. 

The evil made its appearance in our works in 1871, with the use of high 
heats and large yield. Our retorts were small D’s, 12 x 20 inches, in benches 
of five, carbonizing 1100 and 1150 pounds of Pittsburgh coal in four hours, 
and fitted with 4 inch stand, bridge and dip pipes. The hydraulic main was 
circular and small, only 16 inches in diameter. During the four years that 
we continued to run these settings, stoppages were occasional only, mostly 
in the stand dipes, rarely in the bridge, and not a single case recorded in a 
dip pipe. The tar in the hydraulic main remained fluid and flowed off 
easily. In 1875 the works were remodelled. Large retorts, 14 x 25 inches, 
in benches of six, were erected. The four hour charge was increased to 1600 
and 1650, (266 lbs. and 275 lbs. per retort); the stand and bridge pipes 
were enlarged to 6 inches, but the dip pipes inside the hydraulic main were 
contracted to four inches. This contraction of the dip pipe, in the light of 
subsequent stoppages there, was possibly a mistake. Its object was to avoid 
unduly increasing the weight and dimensions of the hydraulic main, 

The retort house is 245 feet long, with aclear width of 62 feet. To secure 
free ventilation during our tropical summers, the long sides of the building 
are not enclosed by walls, the roof being borne upon two lines of iron col- 
umns 26 feet iv height. Forty-eight benches extend in line, twenty-four on 
each side, back to back, and fronting north and south respectively. The 
south benches are protected from driving storms and cold winds by rolling 


| shutters fitted between the columns. The north benches are shielded by 


ever, as the bridge and dip pipes soon distilled the tar, and in their turn be- | 


came stopped with tough pitch. An attempt was then made to cool the 
bridge and dip pipes by jets of water, but this was found to be difficult and 
ineffective and was given up. 

At the same meeting, M. Brémond, of Versailles, whose name has since 
become familiar to us in connection with his paper on ‘“ Naplithaline,” gave 
further valuable testimony from his experience as to the effect upon stop- 





the coal shed, the roof of which is supported by the retort house columns on 
that side, The bench settings are all alike, and the manipulation is the 
same on both sides of the house. 

From the beginning, the stoppages were more frequent on the new than 
on the old benches, and they have since increased from winter to winter, 
until -we were compelled, last season, to detail two men day and night to the 
special work of clearing out the worst pipes. During a period of ninety 
days from December to March there were 1605 separate, distinct and com- 
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plete stoppages in the stand, bridge and dip pipes of twelve retorts. In 
spite of every remedy this state of things continued until May, when the 
stoppages, as usual, gradually ceased, for the summer, to return when cold 
weather sets in. 


A daily record of every stoppage has been kept for more than two years, 
and many careful thermometrical observations of the temperature in the 
pipes have been made from time to time by Mr. Carroll the manager of the 
works, These records show that the stoppages occur almost exclusively in 
the pipes of the two upper retorts, and are many times more frequent on the 
north than on the south side benches; but while this latter condition was 
constant with regard to the aggregate number of benches under fire, it was 
found that certain pipes on the south side would be stopped as frequently as 
the worst on the north side ; while, on the other hand, certain north side 
pipes remained as clear as the freest on the south side. The stoppages ex- 
tend even into the hydraulic main, which is seldom free from thick, semi- 
solid pitch. 

The following table shows the stoppages on twenty benches during De- 
cember and January last. The odd numbers are north and the even numbers 





Table B. illite: in Twelve Benches, 1878 to 1880. 














eeneaealeaeenaeeeennaen —— ; 
| 
1878. 3879 | 1880. | 
| 
| ———s, ——— 
Benches. | | | Totals. 
No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of 
Days in| Stop- |Daysin| Stop- |Daysin| Stop- 
Action. | pages. | Action. | pages. | Action. | pages. 
on } 
No. 27, North.| 145 47 | 243 | 40 177 110 | 197 
No. 28, South. 148 4 | 234 | 5 190 2 | 11 
No. 29, North.| 145 45 | 218 | 50 195 140 | 235 
No. 30, South. 144 | 9 | 2290 | 2 196 48 | 79 
| } 
No. 31, North. 144 | 56 197 | 49 202 131 | 236 
No. 32, South.| 143 | a ae a 3 208 8 | 24 
No. 33, North. 98 | 66 | 188 | 135 1 | @7 479 
No, 34, South. 120 | 0 154 5 206 | 42 ! 47 
No. 35, North. 76 | 30 112 | 140 160 | 386 556 
No. 36, South. 76 | 0 | 103 | 12 165 | 8 20 
No. 43, North.|........000 Realeeessinierton | 44 56 37 | 49 105 
No. 44, South. |............ ae 44 2 38 69 96 
| 





























The observations taken of the temperature in the ascension pipes «luring 
progressive phases of the distillation furnished no clue to the cause of the 
immunity enjoyed by the lower retorts of every bench, and by all the re- 
torts of some benches, while in their immediate neighbors the habit of stop- 
ping was most strongly developed. With equal charges and heats the tem- 
perature in all the ascension pipes of a given bench varies but slightly at the 
same distance from the mouthpiece, aud at the same period of distillation. 
From a great number of tests, between which a remarkable conformity ex- 
ists, the mean temperatures are here given. In the tables, No. 1 is always 
the lower, No. 2 the middle and Nos, 3 and 4 the upper retorts. In all the 
observations the bulb of the thermometer was exposed in the center of the 
pipe, and the tube carefully insulated from the metal. 

















south side benches. Number 25 backs 26, No. 27 backs 28, and so on to the 
end of the range— 
Table A. 
1879-80 Numser or Stroppep Pirgs. 
North Side | Dec. & Jan. 
Benches. Days in l 
Action. Stand. Bridge. | Dips. | Total. 
25 62 5 14 2 21 
27 62 0 0 | 0 0 
29 62 6 0 0 0 
31 62 0 3 3 5 
33 61 72 88 42 202 
35 61 82 94 47 } 223 
37 60 96 99 49 244 
39 61 43 47 16 106 
41 62 75 90 36 201 
43 60 29 41 16 86 
402 475 211 | 1088 
South Side 
Benches. | 
26 61 4 12 3 | 19 
28 61 0 2 0 | 2 
30 61 0 0 0 | 0 
32 61 0 0 0 | 0 
34. 60 5 7 3 15 
36 60 4 5 3 12 
38 59 1 3 1 5 
40 6L 11 13 0 24 
42 61 30 34 10 74 
44 58 39 45 18 102 
94 121 38 253 bi 











It will be here seen that 1088 stoppages occurred in 62 days on the ten 
north side benches ; of these 402 were in the stand, 475 in the bridge, and 
211 in the dip pipes. The ten adjoining south benches scored but 253 stop- 
pages in the same time, less than one-fourth the number. The exceptional 
benches are Nos, 40, 42 and 44, with 24, 74 and 102 stoppages, respectively 
on the favored side ; while Nos. 27, 89 and 31 on the north side were as free 
as any of the south side benches. Thus, alongside of the general fact point- 
ing to the influence of atmospheric changes from prevailing winds, arose per- 
plexing, anomalous exceptions which complicate the problem. Again, pe- 
riodical changes occur of weeks or months. Benches free from stoppages 
will suddenly fall into line with high scores for several weeks, and then as 
suddenly drop out again. Thus benches 27 and 29 were free throughout 
December January and February, but scored 69 and 59 stoppages, respect- 
ively, during March and April. On May 12, 1879, when every bench had 
been free fur week3, all the bridge and dip pipes of the upper retorts were 
stopped vn the north aide of the house, and, on the next day, all the corres- 
ponding pipes on tas south side were similarly stopped. There were no 
stoppages for weeks afterwards. During all the time covered by these re- 
cords, the coal*used has been from the same mines, the heats have been 
fairly uni!orm, and the firing and charging done by the same men. 

The next tuble exhibits the comparative number of stoppages in each of 
12 benches during the time when they were actually under fire in the seasons 
of 1878, 1879, and 1880. The north and south adjacent benches are paired 
to make plainer the difference between them. 

The general rule of south side exemption is here shown to be constant, as 
well as the fact that the south is not quite solid, as bench No, 44 scores 96 
stoppages in 82 days, 
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Four facts may be nuted in connection with these figures. 

First, that the temperaturé is aj the maximum just after the retort has , 
been charged, and then constantly falls to the end of the distillation, revers- 
ing the conditions which exist in the retort itself. 

Second, that from the moment the gas enters tiie ascension pipe the loss of 
heat is very rapid along its whole length. 

Third, that towards the end of the distillation, the temperature in the 
bridge pipes is lower than that of the mixed gas in the hydraulic main. 

Fourth, that an increase in the weight of the charge raises the mean 
temperature of the ascension pipes during the who'e period of distillation. 

The mean temperatures in the bridge pipes of four adjacent benches, of 
which two were north aud two south, with normal charges, are given in the 
next table. Of these benches all but No. 36 were persistently obstructed, 
yet the temperature in No. 3 ascension pipe of that bench is higher than in 
the corresponding pipes of benches Nos. 43 and 44, and the initial tempera- 
tures at the bridge, only one degree lower than in the same pipe of Number 
35. 
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To complete these observations by data from other sources, I copy from 
the London Journal of Gas Lighting of June 4th, 1878, one of a series of 
three tests published by Mr. T. A. Collinge, Gas Aualyst to the Corporation 
of Manchester. 


Temperature in Ascension Pipes, Manchester Gas Works. 








Time of Observation after Charging. 

Charge, 280 pounds, in 6 hours, A a ee 
Wigan Arley Coal. ! age 

5M. | 1H. | 2H. | 8H. | 4H. bee 











Deg. | Deg. | Deg. Deg. | | Deg. | Deg. 
High’r|High’r|High’r| 








than | than | than 
At 3 feet above mouthpiece.............. 320 | 640 | 640] 640, 380) 880 
RS AR e GE BI ons oo> « cc0seescncssicgeccess 210 | 360) 878 | 380) 220); 196 
AL Cop 08 PlVO..covcesceesesdscesee Kevtesseeees 160 | 199} 200} 199] 120] 115 
| 














Frum the same Journal, May 28th, 1878, the following observations, by 
Mr. Charles Hunt, of Birmingham, are taken— 


Temperature in Ascension Pipes, Birmingham Gas Works. 








Time of Observation after Charging. 

Charge, 253 pounds. 
Six hours. l 

| 5M. | 30M. | 1H. 


| 
I— 
| 





| 
1p H.| 2H. | 2} H.|3$H | 6H. 





| 


18 inches above mouth-| Deg. | Deg. Deg. | Deg. | Deg. | Deg. | Deg. 





Deg. | | 
RODD a Diveininenes sat p00 248 | 260 | wel 274 | 280 | 290 | 282] 280 
4 feet 6 inches above) | | 
mouthpiece ......... ... 154 | 168 Het 140 | 185 | 125] 215 











Finally, I must add the following series, determined from curves of tem- 
perature accompanying M. Rouget’s last paper before referred to. I have 
selected the hottest retort. 


seers in Ascension Pipes, Brest Gas Works. 





Charge, 4 hours. Time of Observation after Charging. 


Weight not given. — ne shosbsnieindigecladleelatain 
| OM. |30M.| 1H. | 14H.) 2H. 25 H. | 3H. 














| Deg. | Deg. | Deg. | Deg. | Deg. | Deg. 


| Deg. 

6 inches above moutkpiece.....| 482 | 509 | 542 | 500) 473 392 | 3877 
| ! 
| | | 

G6 feet ubove moutbpiece........| 212 221 | 190 | 180| 169 | 140 | 122 


! ! 





These temperatures are all lower at equal distances from the mouthpiece 
than those found in our works, and they also differ in this, that the maxi- 
mum is not reached until one or two hours after charging. Lower retort 
heats will account for these discrepancies in the English results; and the 
free distilling qualities of the Pi:tsburgh coals, compared with the more re- 
fractory French coals, will explain them in the Brest series. 

Summing up, now, the facts of our New Orleans experieuce we find : 


Ist. Constant freedom from stoppages in the pipes of four retorts out of 
six i. every bench, under similar conditions of heat, charges and tempera- 
ture in all the pipes. 

2a. Complete immunity of every retort in certain benches on both sides 
of the range, while the upper retorts of neighboring benches are frequently 
stopped. 

3d, Comparative freedom from stoppages of south side benches. 

4th. Great frequency of stoppages in winter and cessation in summer. 

The remedies which we have tried exhaust, I tnink, the whole stock of 
spec fics proposed to cure the evil, except Mr. Malam’s elaborate arrange- 
ment. The list is a long one. 

1. The catch shield or diaphragm in the mouthpiece. 

2. External application of water in jets to the surface of the ascension 
pipes, as patented by Mr, Shiras, of Sharon, Pa. 

3. Water jackets through which a constant flow is maintained. 

4. Steam jets, large and small, constant and intermittent, above, below 
and at mid-height of stand pipes. 

5. Internal water jets, as practised by Mr. Wood, until the cooling effect 
cracked several mouthpieces, and the water lay on the mouthpiece floor. 

6. Extra weights of coal in retorts. This was effective only by lowering 
the heats and greatly reducing the yield of gas. 

7. Lengthening the ascension pipe five feet. ‘This brought down the 
temperature in the bridge pipe to 252° at the beginning of the charge ; but 
a stoppage in the bridge pipe immediately followed the change, 

8. A thin wrought iron stand pipe was tried ; but on the fourth day it be- 
came so completely choked that it could not be cleaned, and it was taken 
down. 

None of these remedies afforded desirable relief, although carefully, pa- 
tiently and perseveringly applied. 


3.— What is the True Cause of the Stoppages ? 

Before discussing the conflicting theories of the genesis of stoppages, we 
must discriminate between them. The hydrocarbons which obstruct the 
pipes vary greatly in their physical properties under different circumstan- 
ces and in different parts of the same pipe. They may be divided into three 
categories : (1) Hard, stratified, graphite-like material, adhering closely to 
the whole interior surface of the stand pipe proper. This accumulates prin- 
cipally above the highest point reached by the clearing auger used regularly 
between the charges, and forms the most difficult obstruction to remove. (2) 
Thick, pasty, tough pitch, which balls together under the tools and drops 
out in large lumps. This is the most frequent obstruction in our works, 
and is formed equally in stand, bridge end dip pipes, and even in the hy- 
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draulic main. (3) Dry soot or granular lamp black. The stoppages from | 
this material are sudden, and rapidly become total. They occur a short | 
time after the retorts are charged, and may extend as far as the dip pipe. | 
They are very easily removed. Sometimes all three of these characteristic | 
products are found in the same pipe ; but, generally, the nature of the stop- 
page is determined by the predominance of one or the other of them. 

It is agreed on all hands that stoppages of avy kind occur only when the 
retorts are highly heated. ‘She first cause, therefore, is in the retort effi- 
ciency, and only with the secondary causes must we deal. We can also dis- 
miss from further consideration the dry obstructions of soot, as this sub- 
stanve, when once produced in the retort, is not amenable to change, and 
must be dropped somewhere in the pipes, unless we trap it in the mouth- 
piece, on screens and gratings, 

The first and second class of stoppages, to which alone preventive treat- 
ment outside of the retorts can be applied, may be discussed together. The 
opinion genera'ly held, as expressed in the papers reviewed, is that they are 
produced in consequence of the excessive heat in the ascension pipes, by | 
distillation into pitch of the condensed tar which flows down their surface, 
until successive layers close the pipes. There are two theories of the source 
of the heat by which this distilling process is performed. Messrs, Somer- 
ville, Malam, Brémond and others believe that it is ia the metal pipe itself, 
while M. Rouget asserts that the heat which cooks the tar is that of the as- 
cending stream of gas and vapors. The distinction is important, for the 
temperature of the pi: es does not rise to the high degree reached by the 
current inside of them, except possibly just at the mouthpiece. At the height 
of. seven feet nine inches from the mouthpiece, we found the difference, at 
progressive periods of the charge, to be as follows : 


Time after chargidg. 5M. 30M. 1H. 1H.30M. 9H. Y%Hs0M. 3H. 3H.30M. 4H. 
Temp’t’re of pipe 176° 225° 241° 234° 219° 180° 163° 158° 153° 
‘© inside ofdo. 469° 459° 428° 388° 327° 286° 235° 194° 


From this it appears that the ascension pipe gradually becomes heated by 
the ascending products of distillation from the retorts, reaching its maximum 
temperature an hour after charging, then steadily grows covler to the end of 
the charge. 

If the production of stoppages be due to excessive heat in the ascension 
pipes, the source of heat must, therefore, be the up-rushing vapors them- 
selves, The theory then, if true, would explain and account for stratified 
stoppages only, of the first class, occurring in the stand pipe proper, where 
the heat might be suflicient to distil such material. And if such be the only 
cause then would all stoppages be of that character and limited extent. 
Every ascension pipe, under approximately equal conditions, would possess 
the same tendency to stoppage ; for this formation of pitch from tar on the 
surface of the pipe vould be a mere question of time in any bench with tol- 
erable heats. But we are told that in Paris, when the heat was confined in 
the mouthpieces and ascension pipes as far as the hydraulic main, no stop- 
pages took place in them, but that pitch was formed in the main. In New 
Orleans, as I have said, we have very few stoppages in summer, when the 
pipes are hottest, and in winter they are much less frequent on the south 
side benches ; while there is perfect immunity in the fuur ascension pipes 
of every bench that are most exposed to the radiation from the brickwork, 
and the internal temperature of which is as high as that of the two which 
become stopped. 

From these considerations Iam tempted to believe that the reverse of 
this theory is true ; that, instead of excessive heat, it is the comparative 
coldness of the ascension pipes which determines the formation of these ob- 
structions in them. 

It appears to me probable that, under certain conditions of coal and high 
retort heats, a series of hydrocarbon vapors may be produced in the early 
stages of the distillation which solidify upon contact with the relatively cool 
surface of the ascension pipes ; and, further, that in order to effectually 
prevent stoppages from this cause, these vapors must be completely inter- 
cepted in the mouthpiece itself. This could be effected by cooling the 
mouthpiece to that point only which will determine the condensation within 
it, in a liquid form, of all vapors which solidify on their passage to the hy- 
draulic main ; but, at the same time, leaving the ascension pipes to retain 
their normal heat, so as to allow the greater portion of the tar vapors to pass 
over to the hydraulic main, Perforated diaphragms or gratings in the 
mouthpieces would assist in this condensing process, as well as entrap the 
soot deposit. 

I present this theory with diffidence, as it has occurred to me only since 
I have grouped together the materials of this paper, and I have as yet had 
no opportunity to put it to the test of actual practice ; but [think the Paris 
results with hot ascension pipes cunclusive against the opposite doctrine, 
while, taken in connection with the failure of cooling ascension pipes in our 
works, they go very far towards confirming the view just advanced. On 
this assumption it would follow that the partial relief afforded by such rem- 
edies as vessels of water, wet breeze, wire screens, etc., is not complete ; be- 





cayse, although right in principle, they but imperfectly fulfil the end of 


condensing the obstruction-producing vapors, while the great benefits which 
in many cases have followed the cooling treatment applied to the ascension 
pipes, have been the consequence of a simultaneous and indirectly produced 
cooling of the mouthpiece itself sufficient to accomplish the result. 

In our own case the various cooling appliances to the ascension pipes pro- 
duced rather an aggravation of the stoppages; but their influence did not 
reach down to the mouthpiece, except when internal water jets were used, 
and in that instance the cooling effect upon the mouthpiece was confined to 
its floor upon which the water dropped directly from the stand pipe. If any 
member of the Association has a knowledge of any facts which will tend 
either to confirm this view, or to explain away the apparent contradiction 
involved in the theory herein controverted, I shall be glad that I have 
brought up the subject, even while I crave your forgiveness for having taken 
up with it so much of your time. 

The reading of the paper was greeted with applause. 

Discussion. 

The President—It ig mot necessary, I am sure, for me to say that the pa- 
per to which we have just listened is a most able and interesting one. It 
invites the most careful scrutiny aud the most thorough discussion. I hope 
every member who has anything to say upon the subject so ably presented 
by Mr. Forstall will not hesitate to express his views. Perhaps Mr. Wood 
will give us the benefit of his experience. 

Mr. Wood, of Syracuse—I do not claim any prestige over anyone else who 
has anything to say upon this subject. Mr. Forstall has alluded to a paper 
that my son read upon this question before the Central New York Gas Light 
Association, which paper has been published with the proceedings of 
that Association in the American Gas Licur Journau. ‘The paper was 
written some five or six, or, perkaps, seven months after we began tlie use 
of the internal applicatiou of water to the stand pipes. For the succeeding 
twelve months since that time our experience has been as related in that 
paper. Instead of having 1005 stoppages of stand pipes in sixty days, we 
have not had five stoppages of the stand pipes within this whole time. I 
think the great trouble with Mr. Forstall was that he used too much water. 
It only requires a very little—just the continuous dropping of water. 

Mr. Forstall—We graduated that very carefully. We began with a httle, 
and increased the quantity gradually. 

Mr. Wood—That has been our experience in relation to this process. We 
have no stoppages of stand pipes. We do not know what it is in our works, 
We bave had no broken mouthpieces, no broken stand pipes, or auy results 
of that kind. Care is taken after the charge is drawn from the retort, and 
before putting in another charge to clean out the mouth of the stand pipe. 
We have a tool made expressly for that purpose, as related in the paper, 
which the members of the Association will probably remember. It is at 
that point only that there is any stoppage—just as the stand pipe leaves the 
mouth piece. The round tool that we use just fits the internal diameter of 
the mouth of the stand pipe. It is circularin form. With that tool we 
clean out the mouthpiece before putting mm the charge. 

If that is done I do not think you will have a single stand pipe stopped in 
your retort house. 

We run our heats as high as possible. Our retorts are all one size, 12 by 
24, or, more correctly speaking, 12 by 23. We endeavor to get the retort 
makers to make them 12 by 24 internal diameter ; but it is almost impossi- 
ble to get them to put on the extra inch. For some reason or other they 
insist upon making them 12 by 23. The retorts are nine feet long. We 
burn in these retorts from 1600 to 2000 pounds of coal every twenty-four 
hours. In the bench of retorts we are now running, we added on the half 
brick to the front of the bench, as described by Mr. Forstall, making it a 
brick and a-half, and leaving half an inch air space. 

The stand pipes and the bridge pipes are cooler, by reason of that addi- 
tional half brick and the air space between. If Mr. Forstall will carefully 
read over the paper that my son wrote at that time, describing our experi- 
ence, he will find very great relief. We have tried the increased thickness 
of the wall of the front bench, and have also put up shields of iron plates. 
If he will introduce on the inside only that small quantity of water that I 
referred to—just a continuous dropping—he will find that the water, con- 
verted into steam, keeps the whole thing moist. The dry carbon that he 
complains of is so moist that he will fiod it there as I have stated. The mo- 
ment he slacks off the lid he will find that the water is still dropping down 
in the mouthpiece a little. Our experience has been continued for twelve 
months after we commenced using the process, I do not think we have had 
five stand pipes swopped during the whole time we have used the water. Be- 
fore that there was, as my son and Mr. Forstall have described, a continu- 
ous stopping of stand pipes. 

I do not think we have had the experience of the difference in the stop- 
page of the stand pipes in summer and winter that Mr. Forstall speaks of. 
I think we had it just as much in the summer time, running down some- 
times to 18 in the summer time, and up to 48 or 54 in the winter, and 60, at 
times, I should recommend Mr. Forstall to read over the paper carefully, 
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and follow the process therein described. If he does I think he will find, as 
we did, great relief. 


Mr. Starr—What is the size of your stand pipes ? 


Mr. Wood—Six inches. The mothpieces are 12x20. New mouthpieces 
that I am just putting in are 12x24. We have had, during this time, a few 
stopp2ges in the bridge pipe. Previous to using the water inside of the 
pipe we had them very frequently ; then they would be as often in the 
bridge pipe as in the stand piper. 

Yon will find, in this application of water, that there will be a collection 
of this dry carbon which will perhaps be down all around on the inside of 
the mouthpiece just where the stand pipe comes out. With tliis round tool 
that Ihave described, just fitted to the inside diameter of the stand pipe, 
you clean that out well. It seems to collect at that. point. 1 presume, from 
that, that the water evaporates or turns into steam before it gets down to 
that point. It would be below the hub of the mouthpiece, close down to it, 
and there it would be at times pretty hard, but not hard enough to shut off 
the mouthpiece entirely so as to necessitate slacking off the the tid to clear 
itaway. Ido not think, within the last nineteen or twenty months, we 
have had five stoppages of stand pipes in our works. 


Mr. Forstall—I hope Mr. Wood does not think that I doubt at all ; but 
that the result in his works has been precisely as he has stated. 
Mr. Wood.—Not at all. 


Mr. Forstall—I merely believe that the good results in his works were 
brought about, not by cooling the stand pipe, but that, indirectly, by cool- 
ing the ascension pipe, he cooled the mouthpiece, and that the cooling or 
non-cooling of the ascension pipes had nothing to do, directly, with the re- 
sult. . 

Tne experiment, in our works, has been tried exactly as he tried it. We 
had used these water jets after a fashion of our own. After reading the pa- 
per published in the Gas Ligur Journat, I took paius, in order that there 
might be no question as to the manner in which the water had been applied, 
to exactly follow Mr, Wood’s directions. The tool that he mentions we have 
been using for years; It isa circular chisel which fits exactly the bore of 
the pipe. I can assure you that the failure in our case has not resulted 
from any careless use of the prescription. I did what I always do when I 
call in a physician—exactly what I was told to do. But in this case the 
symptoms were not at all relieved. I attribute this failure to the fact that 
possibly our heats approach the mouthpiece a little nearer than they do in 
his works. Our mouthpieces are rather shallow. There is very little space 
between the stand pipe and the brick work. So I suppose that in our case 
the indirect action upon the mouthpiece was not sufficient. It was then 
that I tried the experiment of turning on more water. The consequence 
was that the bridge pipes and the dip pipes were stopped ; also that portion 
of the ascension pipe «lirectly above the jet of water. I should like to know 
whether Mr. Wood has any stoppages in the dip pipes in his works. 

Mr. Wvod—No, sir. 

Mr. Forstall—Do you have any pitch in your hydraulic main ? 

Mr. Wood—Noone at all. 

Mr. Forstall—We have very thick tar, and often even pitch, although our 
main is pretty well elevated above the bench. 

Mr. Wood—Our main is about three feet above the bench. It is cool 
enough to put your hand upon it. It rarely gets iuto pilch in our main. 
We have very thick tar; it troubles us somewhat at times to carry it off by 
the tar well. We have uo trouble, however, and no stoppage in our dip 
pipe. I suppose the water, while the lid is on, does not get quite down to 
the mouthpiece, I think the quantity we put in there is evaporated or 
turned into steam before it reaches the mouthpiece. I judge that to be so 
from the incrustation that is found immediately at the entrance of the stand 
pipe. It is enough to keep it soft, so that sometimes when we slack the lid 
off there will be quite a quantity of moist thick tar running down the 
mouthpiece, which we scrape off. 

Major Dresser—What is the character of the stoppage where you find it, 
Mr. Wood? 

Mr. Wood—-It is usually very hard, dry, carbon, burned on to the inside 
of the mouthpiece and at the entrance into the stand pipe. Our mouth- 
pieces are, I think, about the usual depth—twelve inches—and our stand 
pipes five or six inches. 

The President—Perhaps the use of your coals may help to explain the 
difficulty. ' 

Mr. Forstall—We use Penn or Pittsburgh coal. 

Mr. Wood—We use Youghiogheny and Westmoreland Pittsburgh coal. 

The President—I made the remark because we attempted to use a certain 
coal that we thought perhaps might prove to be good gas coal. We knew 
it was rich in gas, and we thought it might turn out to be very good and 
very cheap; but instead of distilling tar it distilled pitch. It stopped 
everything. We were obliged to stop using it, because it stopped us. It 
may be that sometimes the difficulty that you speak of arises from the uge 


of coal that in itself has a tendency tu produce pitch. I thought it might 
help matters some if you came to an understanding as to the kind of coal 
you used, 

Mr. Wood—We are both using about the same kind of coal. Mr. Forstall 
speaks about the heat coming out of the front of the bench. The setting 
that we use is an open setting, one of our own device, and, perhaps, a little 
peculiar to ourselves, but not differing very much from the ordinary open 
setting. With that setting we heat our retorts well up to the mouthpiece, 
It was quite a relief to the men from the heat in charging, especially in the 
sumer time, when I added that brick and the half inch air space. Our 
benches are well heated out to the front, and with our setting we could not 
observe any difference in the stand pipes as between the lower and upper 
retorts. We did not have the experience that Mr. Forstall relates. Our 
retorts face to the east, and that may make a difference. 

Mr. Forstall—The prevailing wind may have something to do with it, as 
well as the direction in which the retorts face. We have an extra thickness 
of wall, thirteen and a-half inches, but we have not putin sheet iron between 
the brickwork and the stand pipe. That may help to prevent radiation to 
the mouthpiece. When I spoke of heat coming forward on the mouthpiece 
I had reference to radiation. In your case you may have kept your mouth- 
piece cooler by preventing the transmission of heat from your brickwork. 
The ascension pipes that we have are fourteen feet ten inches long. We 
have added several feet to their original length, and have since that kept 
down the heat of the pipes. 

Mr. Wood—There is one thing that has aided somewhat in keeping the 
thick tar or pitch from vur main‘ and, perhaps, from our bridge and dip 
pipes. I do not know what the experience of others may have been in that 
direction ; but in resetting our benches (we have two sets of seven benches 
each) we use up one bench entirely, or calculate to, before repairing it. At 
that time we take off the end plates from the main, and the stoppers out of 
the stand, bridge aud dip pipes, and give them a thorough cleaning. 

Mr. Forstall—We do that every Sunday. We clean out our hydraulic 
main from one end to the other, and we clean out every stand, bridge and 
dip pipe regularly. The Sunday work of cleaning out these stoppages is 
not included in the figures I have given. It is only the. stoppages between 
times that I have made a record of here. In the old retort house the hy- 
draulic main was laid close to the brick work, and the coarse cinders were 
almost on a level with it. The bricks were almost red hot, and it was im- 
possible tora man to walk on them; but the main was free from pitch. 
There was no thick tar in the main, nor a stopped bridge pipe, nor a stop- 
ped dip pipe, nur delay on account of a stopped ascension pipe, and it is 
possible that, in that direction, we may find the cause of the stoppages. 

Mr. Wood—We have, perhaps, a greater thickness of brickwork on tup of 
our retorts, and between them and the hydraulic main, than that. It is 
seldom that they are red hot. They never get so hot as Mr. Forstall stated 
his did. 

Mr. Forstall—Those were the old benches. In our new benches we have 
three feet of brick work above our retorts, and a man can walk on the brick 
without any inconvenience at all. 

Mr. Ludlam—I would like to ask Mr. Forstall if he ever tried putting in 
a vessel of water in the mouthpiece. I have heard of that being done. 

Mr. Forstall—Yes ; as far back as 1871 we used a patent lid, invented by 


Mr. Jones, of South Boston. It was a casting with a cup on the inside for 
holding water. In those days our stoppages were so few that it was no ob- 
ject for us to adopt any special means for preventing them. After we made 
changes in our retort house, we tried a similar plan, but we did not find re- 
lief from it. We have tried all sorts of vessels, from one gallon up to five, 
but have derived no apparent benefit from them. The trouble was that 
wherever there was any benefit immediately due to the use of water, the 
stoppages would all take place beyond the point where it would be effective. 
In some cases it is quite possible that a vessel of water will do good, and af- 
ford relief, but it did not in our case. 

Mr. Starr—Would not the difficulty be obviated by the use of large stand 
pipes? In my own case I first putin four inch stand and bridge pipes. 
They used to stop frequentiy, and I had a great deal of trouble with them. 
Sometimes we had to take off the lid and clean them out, and sometimes we 
had to burn them out. The next season I put in seven inch stand pipes, 
and after that we had very little trouble. We are now using eight inch stand 
pipes and seven inch dip pipes, and they have not been stopped more than, 
perhaps, two or three times in two or three years. Two or three years ago 
I was considerably alarmed at the position I found myself placed in. I found 
my hydraulic main filled to the top with pitch. I did not know what to do 
with it. Finally, I took it all out and built a loose wall of brick along the 
top of the bench, underneath the hydraulic main, and about one foot above 
the bench. I filled it with these clay cinders that Mr. Forstall speaks of 
being on top of the bench clear up to the main, I have never had any pitch 
in my hydraulic main since. Mr. Wood speaks of cleaning the bottom of 
the stand pipe with an instrument made for that purpose. I never charge 
my retorts without using it. If there is any accumulation of dry carbon 
there, which there seldom is, it is bunt a moment’s work to clear it away. 
We do not have anything aboye five jnches from the mouthpiece, I give 
the credit of freedom from this to the Jower stand pipes, and I do not 
think that anything leag than eight inches should be used. 





(To be continued.) 
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Official Report of Examinations of Gas for 
two Weeks ending Oct. 23, 1880, made 
at the Photometrical Room of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


Corrected Illuminating Power. 














6} 6} 5} 6} 6} CS 
Day ut | 4 & c; =% | te 
1880.) which | '§33| 35| 4| 84) a] BS 
Tost were) I 3| 23 #a| 23/28/33 
Oot.| made. | FS) 25/ E5| 35| ES! FO 
Ss Tea Ts |e te ie 
eit Fk 2 fo E-F 
11 24.72) 19.45/26.84/22.45/18.59/28.98 
Between 
12 23.73)19.55/27.40/22.55/19.41/29.74 
9.30 a.m. 
13 23.27/18.51/27.25)21.10)1¢.24/30.50 
and 
14 22.70/18.09/ 24.34/21 .13/18.41/27.32 
lp. M. 
15 24.29/18.63/24.8)/21.90,18 .58/28.31 





16 24.45 19.16)26.77 22.35\A9.17|28.67 





Average|23 .386 18. 89|26..23 21.91)18.72'28.92 


pace, ence i ak deat 


18 44.32/19.00/26 .69| — — -|——— -|28.75 





19 22 43/18.20/24.27/21.81/18.38128.87 
20 23.11/18.51/25.21| 21.58/18. 74/29. 20 
21 23.92/19.80/25.91 (21.46/19. 15/28.68 
22 24.76) 18. 59]24 .08/21.57|18.80|29.37 
23 23.92|19.72/25.40\21.46/18.20)29.94 


Average!23.76/)5.97/25,26/21.56)18.65/29.13 


—S = | | | - 























* Five foot lava tip with cbeck. 
+ Bray’s slit union, No. 7. 
t Bray’s slit union, No. 6. 
E. G. Love, Gas Examiner. 








An error occurred iu the figures giving the illumi- 
nating power of the gas furnished by the Municipal 
Gas Light Company for the week ending September 
18th. The average for the week ending with that 
date should bave been 28.88 instead of 21, L0, 





Death of Samuel Watkins President Nash- 
ville Gas Company. 





At a called meeting of the directors of the Nash- 
ville Gas Light Company, the following preamble 
and resolutions were adopted : 

It is with feelings of profound sorrow that we 
have assembled to pay our tribute of respect to 
the memory of our late worthy Puesident, Mr. 
Samuel Watkins. 

It is not our intention to attempt a sketch of his 
life, as the main events of bis career have already 
been publicly recited elsewhere, but to give our 
testimony to his great moral worth, his usefulness 
as a citizen, a philanthropist and especially as 
President of the Nashville Gas Light Company. 

Mr. Watkins has been connected with the gas 
company in the capacity of stockholder since its 
first inception, and he was elected President in 
1862, and has faithfully administered the office 
ever since. 

We, who have been so long associated with him 
in the Board of Directory, can bear witness to his 
great zeal, tempered with moderation, and to his 
unerring judgment in all matters pertaining to the 
interests of the company. 

In the private walks of life, his character shone 
with the brightest lustre, a good citizen, an up- 
right man. 

His private charities were numerous, unostenta- 
tious and judiciously bestowed, while in schemes 
for public good it was his habit to set down ‘tens 
where others units wrote.” 

Samvuet Pricurrr, Chairman. 
T. F. Kenpricr, Secy. 
NASHVILLE, Oct. 9, 1880. 








The Petroleum Outlook. 





The statistics which we present to our readers for 
September justify the prediction which we made four 
months ago. Notwithstanding the most active work 
in the producing field, under the most favorable in- 
fluences of good weather, plenty of money, and the 
certainty of getting oil in the regular districts, the 
production has, beyond doubt, reached its height, 
and is on the decline. 

From the most accurate information that we could 
obtain from all available sources, we place the daily 
average production for September at 68,501 barrels, 
a decrease of 1,087 from the daily average of the pre- 
ceding month. 

In the present plentitude of money, this stock 
seems to be more easily carried and held than the 
much smaller stocks were in the past; and it is to be 
expected that, as holders come to realize the perma- 
nency of the decline in production, by the limitation 
of the field, and in spite of the energy of the produc- 
ers, these stocks will be more firmly held than we 
have ever yet seen them. 

Tho average market price of oil at the wells for the 
mouth was 96 cents, which is four cents higher than 
the average of the preceding month. 

Comparing the first nine months of this year with 
the corresponding nine months of last year, we nofice 
that the average market price of oil at the wells for 
last year was considerably lower than the average for 
the present year. 

The Stoneham district has not borne out the san- 
guine hopes of the proprietors, nor have the hopeful 
producers’ predictions, with reference to the Wells- 
ville territory, been vorified. The Stump Creek 
region has proven to be an entire failure; and the 
Bradford field is now regarded as very clearly defined 
in all directions. 

The number of pumping wells within the district 
is gradually increasing, thus showing a weakening of 
the - which algo, of course, means a weakening of 
the oil, y 


Hiei Bakly Qi 





Manipulations of the market may create intermedi- 
ate and temporary spurts or depressions, but in the 
long run the laws of supply and demand must prevail, 
and appearances greatly warrant the conclusion that 
the long season of very low prices is slowly but sure- 
ly passing away. Taking all the factors at our com- 
mand into consideration, we are encouraged to ex- 
press the confident belief in a gradual and permanent 
appreciation of prices in the near future.—Stowells 
Petroleum Reporter. 








Prices of Gas Coal. 
re 
The following are the prices at which the com- 
panies mentioned are shipping coal : 
New York. Baltimore. S. Amboy 


IE «don cccateuxkaunagas $h.25 $4.10 $4.80 
Scott’s Youghiogheny.. 5.00 3.75 
Montauk....... dadvesdascsne 5.00 3.70 
Newburgh Orrel......... 5.00 3.75 
DPROOMUE ...ccccvecece.s 5.00 3.75 
I< ccavsegacessesdese 5.00 3.75 
West Fairmount.......... 5.00 3.75 


To give some idea of the relative prices at the 
East and the West we give the following quotations 
of coal furnished by the Fort Pitt Coal Company : 

At Pitsburgh, f.o.b. cars.... $1.30 per ton of 2000 lbs. 
At Cleveland, f.o.b. cars... 2.90 ‘ " 


At " f.o.b, vessels 3.05 ‘' : 
At Buffalo, f.o.b. cars...... 3.55 ‘ se 
At Chicago, f.o.b. cars ...... soo ne 
At Indianapolis, f.0.b. cars. 3.00 ** = 








Gas Stocks, 


——<= 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 


(with W B Scott & Co.,) 


34 Pine Srreet, New korx City. 
NovemBeER 2, 1880. 
&@ All communciations will receive particular attention 
s@ The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. gg 


Gas Co.'s of N.Y. City. 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked 


SG ciccsevesaccdecs 466,000 50 60 70 
PD iicidisésciatines 1,800,000 50 76 75 
” Bonds 170,000 103 


Manhattan............. 4,000,000 50 178 183 


Metropolitan........... 2,500,000 100 130 187 
ee Scrip... $1,000,000 ... 106 104 
Mautual........... jheswaas 5.000.000 190 70 75 
“ Bonds, go'd 900,000 1000 100 104 
Municipal............... 1,590,000 100 't70 = 180 
= Bonds .....- 750,000 106 «110 
New York........ baaeges 4,000,900 100 104 106 
PRUNE ove scccetcsecis< 270,000 50 — 100 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn ............ «- 2,000,000 245 110 112 
ee 1,200,000 20 60 65, 
“*  §. F. Bonds. 320,000 1000 100 105 
Falton Municipal..... 1,50u,000 100 70 80) 
PRODI OR icici cee osvecee 1,000,000 10 35 38 
OS. ROOM: cesarean 290,000 ... 90 95 
6 Barip ....c00.: 250,000... 75 SS 
Metropolitan........... 1,000,000 199 60 63 
I Jc ecn.tecugacecde 1,000,000 25 40 56 
” ee 700,000 1000 85 95 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 65 70 
_ Bonds |} Se 103 
BM OB. disicsicicc 135,000 100 60 79 
- Bonds....... 40,000 — — — 


xichmond Co., 8. I. 300,000... 75 80 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 750,000 100 75 80 


“ Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 
Citizeus, Newark..... 918,000 50 8&5 90 
a “ Bds. 124,000 — 102 10 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills eee 
Cincinnati G.& C.Co. 190 
Consolidated, Balt. 84 84 
“f Bonds..,, 19 110 
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East Boston, Mase... 25 114 120 
Hannibal, Mo......... * 100,000 100 95 100 
Hartford, Conn....... 700,000 25 140 144 
Hempstead, L. I..... 25,000 100... — 
RE BBs Ticoseennss o 2 400,000 40 i48 150 
Hamilton, Ontario... 150.000 40 1173 
Jersey City ........ ... 750,600 20 150 160 
Jamaica, L. I......... 25,C00 100... --- 
Jacksonville, Ill...... 120,000 50 100 on 
Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 70 80 
Laclede St LouisMo. 1,200,000 icv 110 112 
Montreal, Canada.... 2,000,000 100 148 149 
New Haven, Uonn... 25 140 150 
Oakland, Cal.......... 35 36 
engin, Jersey City 85 90 
=. Das. 5 
Pittsfield, Mass....... 120 130 
Rochester. N. Y...... 50 70 80 
oe Citizens 100330 85 
Rondout & Kingston 75 80 
S*. Len Missouri.. frou = =b0 250 254 
Stillwater, Minn...... 50,000 50 — 26 
Saugerties, N. % .... 15,000 100 95 100 
San Francisco Gas- 
Co., 8. Fr’isco Cal. 77 79 
Toledo, Ohio...... . . 95 97 
Troy, Citizens.. ...... 600,000 100 — — 
Washington, D.C... 1,500,000 20 200 Y15 
a Scrip 500,000 20 125 —_ 
Woonsocket, R. L.... 150,000 160 30 
Wilmington, Del.... 50 i74 ook 
Se : 50 — 70 
Advertise 54 nde x. 
GAS ENGINEERS. 
Page 
William Farmer, New York Vity...................56 0 216 
George W. Dresser, New York City......... ........ -. 215 
GAS WORKS APPAKATUS AND 
CONS IRUCTION. 
flcrring & Floyd, New York Citv................. + 788 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpuint, L. 1............0.6-26-08 213 
Deily & Fowler Philadelphia, Pa... ................... 213 
Kerr Murray M’fg. Co , Fort Wayne, Ind.............. u13 
George Stacey & Cv., Cincinnati,Ohio...... ...... 213 
fartiett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md................ 213 
PGE Bg OO sib o's’. se cnctndecse secces cescces 213 
a Ss pide sendcccseces ccpbosas 213 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Pa............... 208 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
A. H,. McNeal & Bro., Burlinzton, N. J........-...65... 212 
Gioneester Iron Werks, Philadalphia, Pa... .. ....... 212 
Robt. Campbe.i & Co,, New York City.. ............... 212 
James Marshall & Co Pittsburgh, Pa........... .. . 212 
Kk. D Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. ...... ........ 2lz 
Warren Foundry ani Machine Co............s000-0+. eo. 212 
Meliert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pu...... . 212 
PiPt® CUTTING MACHINES. 
A CG. Week, Bervacass, BH. Fi. nw. ccc cccsccee 185 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 
J. HU. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J.............000.. 214 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City..........  ........ 214 
I, DEE IE, winds cccccccsace cvcces 2i4 
Laciede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo............... 214 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works............. -. 214 
TO rae, FRA, Bons one. ccc cece ccconces 214 
Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh, la...................... 214 
Heary Maurer, Now YOr® City... .. 2.0.0 cece covcce 214 


VIETERICHUS REGENERATOR FURNACE, 


Shas F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md. . ......... ........ 192 
GAS METERS, 
Harris, Gritin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.................. 26 


Americano Meter Co,, New York and Philadelphia, Pa. 2!7 | 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., 
Harris, ielme & Mclihenny, Philndeiphia, Pa 


GAS STOVES. 


Th Goodwin Gas Stove and Mete 


rCo., Phila., Pa. ... 218 | 
Retort Gas Stove Co., Providence, 


RR. BD seen 0s 20 


VALVES. 


Ludlow Vaive Manufacturing Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa2i7 | 


beccce 217 


+. «> 194 


SEN IS nese ceded 
EXHAUSTERS. 


r. . & F, M. Roots, Connersville, Ind.. eres 
Smith 4 Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York city base 21] 


. 211 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER'S 








Vea Ore 
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STANDARD” 


WASHER & SCRUBBER. 


Cc. SHEPARD PACE, 49 Wali St., N. Y., 


AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


REMOVES ALL OF THE AMMONIA FROM THE GAS, 


AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF 


Sulphuretted | Hydrogen and Carbonic Acia. 

















GAS COALS. 


Penn Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa........ . ...... . 215 
SP a GE, OUT Re UGE ec csbccccdecnccessemed 214 215 
Cannelton Coal Co sd * 215 
New York & Cleveland Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.... 215 
Newbargh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore, Me ............. 215 
Despard Coal Co. Baltimore, M@.......  ......eeeeeeee 215 
Tyrconnell Coal Co., Baltimore, Md... ... .. .......0 215 
Fort Pitt Gas Coal, Pittsbuigh, Pa.......... shbeses O08 
West Fairmont and Marion Coal Co,, N. Y. City....... 215 
Montauk Gas Coal, New York City. ...........000e00- 2i4 


GAS ENGINES. 


Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......... 185 
STEAM STOKERS. 
A. Q. Ross, Cincinnati, Ohio, «2.» .......5. cceseese 209 


PURIFIER SCREENS. 


Geo. D Cabot, Lawrence, Mass................cccceces 184 
BURNERS. 
C. Gefrorer, Philadeiphia, Pa.... 2.6... cee ce eeeeaee . 213 
STREET LAMNIPS. 
Fe. Bias Tia. TS GUT veh nctc tts taseae | eRe ccdecs 184 


PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


Connelly & Co., New York City. ..0.---.-ce ee ceeeee .. 213 

STEAM BLOWER FOK BURNING BREESE. 

H. E. Parson, New York City..........-200 ese ose -. 158 
PROCESSES. 

Gwynne Lirrris, New York ¢ ity......  w.ccccccccccess . 212 


EDGE’S PKOCE:*S. REMOVING CARBON 


D. D. Fieming, Jersey City, N.d...... ..... acpevee S00 
GAS FAX TURES, 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York Uity..............008- 211 
CEMENT. 

S. L. Merchant, New York City..... akkadt peaebe 211 

BF. GO, Morton, NOW TOtK Oley ciisg ook cece ccc ccescccescce 211 
BROOKS, 

Economy of Gasas a Fuel... .. .....0. 02 --0 s-eeeess BIC 

Scienvific Books..... ... ye he 212 

Cathels, Gas Cousumer’s Manual. bodes cused Sb Seeee . Gx 

Padall's Dock GestOg waa é on dios 6 ++ 05) wees +a «ov © “17 

Journal des Usines €GaZ..  -.. oc eee seees -ehineaaks 210 

Review of Gas and \ater Engincering................. 217 

Gas Anaiyst’s Manual....... £ 0a. bdGbeasbacodesbas*a 210 








FOR SALE, 
LONDON 
_|Jour nal of Gas Lighting, 


VOLS. 1 TO 22 INCLUSIVE. 


Complete, Bound, and in Good Order, Please address 
+ LONDON JOURNAL,” Room 15, 42 Pine St,, N Y. 


j 
} 





| 
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Engagement Desired 


By a Gas Superintendent of Seventeen 
Years’ Experience. 

Has had the entire management of a gas works, including 

distribution, for over 12 years. Satisfactory references. 

503-12 Address *¢ §,?? 31 WEesT SixTH St., Covinaton, KY 


WANTED, 


A SECOND-HAND SIX-INCH 


Wet Station Gas Meter, 


Address, Stating Price Delivered in New York, 








“O,” Box 24, Station _ eartiene: 5: i 





SITUATION WANTED, 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OF GAS WORKS, 
Or a Small Works to Lease. 


Good References Given, Addresa, 
CARROLL COLLINS, 228 OGDEN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE PROCESS FOR REMOVING 


THE 


Carbonaceous Incrustations 


FROM 


THE INTERIOR SURFACE OF CLAY RETORTS, 


PATENTED BY THE LATE GEORGE W. EpGE. 


The subscriber, having secured the title to the above t, 
is prepared to negotiate with gas companies for iis use 
on very reasonable terms. The great economy of this pro- 
cess has been thoroughly demonstrated in this country and 
in Engiand, und is the only method so fa: discovered that 
removes this troublesome accumulation expeditiously and 
without injury to the retorts. Address 


D. D. FLEMMING, Jersey City Gas Works, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





MORRIS, TASKER & 60,, 


Brrectereny 


Builders of Gas Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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A. @: ROSZS’ 


Now in continuous and systematic operation at the works of the Cincinnati Gas Light and Coke Company, 











Cincinnati, Ohio, where for the past sixteen months they have been drawing and charging retorts at the rate of 


one every minute. Simple in construction, and easily operated by any intelligent man. 
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Address, A. Q@. ROSS, Manager, 
U. S. STEAM STOKING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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=THE— 


ECONOMY OF GAS AS A FUEL 


FOR 


COCKING PURPOSES. 








This is a small Pamphlet containing the Paper read by 


MR. WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


At the recent meeting of the American Gas Light Association. 


IT IS INTENDED FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION BY GAS COMPANIES AMONG THEIR CONSUMERS 


Price, Twelve Dollars per Thousand. 


ALL ORDERS TO BE SENT TO 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 








JOURNAL des USINES a GAZ. 


Issued on the 5th of each Month. 


THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST SOCIENTIFIO AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
RELATING TO GAS MANOFACTURE IN FRANCE. 


MESSRS. SERVIER, MONNIER. AND ROUGET, EDITORS AND MANAGERS. 








Subecriptaons Received at this Office, Price, Post-paid, $3.50 Per Annum. 


THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. 


BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.1.C.E., M.$.E. E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 
PRICE, $2.50. 

CONTENTS. Sscrion l—The purposes of photometry. Standard light. Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses Act 
Amendment Act, 1871 :—Regulations in respect of testing apparatus, mode of testing for illuminating power, and for 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Description of scandard apparatus. The photometer room. Preparation of candles. Testing 
operations. Readings. Correction for gas consumpt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt. Corrections for barometric 
pressure and temperatare. Ordinary photometers. The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer at 
work. To rate the jet photometer. 

Secrion II.—Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphu compounds. Prepar- 
ation of solutions. Fitting up. Toset the apparatus at work. Analysis. 

Szcrion Ili._Ammonia. Sulphuretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid. The Cooper’s Tube, or Eudiometer. To calculate 
weight of sulphur. Harcourt’s color test. A rapid and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas, Specific 
gravity. To find the specific gravity of dry gas. To correct the bulk and find the weight of gas. 

APPENDIX.—Ruiles and tables to faciliiate the calculations necessary in the determination of the illuminating value 
and degre of purity of coal gas. Photometry. Ammonia and sulphur. Proving of testing meters in London. The gas 
referees’ cubic-foot measure. Times and mode of testing for pressure in London. Proposed standards of light. 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine Street, N. Y. 
KINC’S TREATISE 














THE AMERICAN 


CQ AL GAS. GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 


$3 PER ANNUM. 
Vol. I., Bound in Cloth, $10. 
A) We CALLENDES & CO,, 42 Pige dweet, N. ¥. 42 Pine Street, N, ¥. 











SITUATION WANTED 


BY A YOUNG MAN AS 


SUPERINTENDENT 


OF A SMALL GAS WORKS, OR 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF A LARGE WORKS. 


Address ‘“‘SuPERINTENDENT,” care this Journal. 


“How to Burn Gas” 


Under this title a neat little book has been is- 
sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, 
as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together 
with a table, taken from Prof. Chandler’s lecture, 
showing the loss of light resulting from the use of 
shades, ete., of different kinds of glass. 

The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- 
nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. 
If Gas Companies can indace their consumers to 
use better burners and shades, one-half of the 
fault-finding will cease. 

The price is $10 per thousand. Orders may 
be sent to tye office of this wournal, 
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MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble (locks, warranted best Time- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 836 DROADWAY. 


NEW YOFK. 
Spectal designs furnisued for Gas Fixtures for Charc hes 


= Fa iN Public Halls, Lodges, &c. 
Ln LUDLOW 


IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER . Y#!ve Mant’s Co. 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to S83 Vail Ave 


BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. TROY 














——. 





> NEW YORK. 
§ 
Pr He & F. M, ROOTS,} Patentecs ond Manufacturers, {CONNERSVILLE, IND, | RRags AND IRON SLIDE VALVES 
S. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 6 Cortland St. and 8 Dey St., N. Y. (Double and Single Gate 3 inc to 36 inch—outside an 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 8 Dey St., N. Y. inside screw Indicator etc fo Gas Wate and Steam— 


WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 6 Cortland St., N. Y. HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. wri 
FIRE HYDRANTS. 





SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 
BUILDERS OF 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. 






HWA 


t 


SEND FOR OIRCULARS. 





REFERENCES FURNISHED. 



















Portland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 


Keene’s Cemeii', 
Sellars Gas Cement. 
English Fire Brick, No. 1. 
6 Silica Fire Brick. 
IMPORTER 


S. L. MERCHANT 


41 Broadway, New York, 


Just below Trinity Church. 344- 
etn 25 cents postage for tor “breaeee ‘Treatise 2a 
men ‘ 


Ez". O. NORTON, 
Hydraulic Cement, 


Specially adapted for gas works. Under water it ts capabi 
of giving better results than Portland or any other cement, 


21 Cortland Street, New York. 


Preserve the Journal! 


; get See ee 2” ee : - ae j : 


CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. 








ISBELL’S PATENT SHLF-SEALING RETORT DOORS. 


Plans and Estimates for the Improvement, Extension, or Alteration of Gas Worxs, or for the Construction of 


New Woaxs. 





‘PURIFYING BOXES, TOWER SCRUBBERS, WITH AUTOMATIC WATER 


BY-PASSES, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 


ISBELL’S PAT. AUTOMATIC STREET PRESSURE GOVERNOR. 
HIGH SERVICE GOVERNOR, GAS AND WATER VALVES, HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATOR, BENCH 


We will furnish to our subecribers an important 
article for preserving in a convenient form, the num. 
bers of the Journal as it is issued at the very low 
price of $1.25. Sent eitk2r by Express or Mail, ag 
dirested. 

By mail the postage will be % cents, which will be 
added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to 

A. M. CALLENDEB & 00. 
42 Pine Stzeat, Room 18, New York. 


G. G. PORTER, President 


DISTRIBUTOR. 


CASTINGS, Ero. 





MACKENZIE’S PATENT ROTARY AND STEAM JET GAS EXHAUSTERS, GOVERNORS, COMPENSATORS, 
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M’NEAL & BRO., 


BURLINGTON. N. J, 
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CAST IRON PIPES 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 





Se ieenaeiaiinmentl 
DAVID 8. BROWN, Pres 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treas 








“JAS. P. MICHAELSON, Sec. 
WM. SEXTON, Supt. 


Wo 


ESTER IRON » 
Ries 


fom CITY, W,, 





AS <teas 
NY 


_ mat ee 
Sa 


Gast [ron Gas Waler Pies Si Vales Fin Hydra fasholders, de, 


Office No. G6 North Seventh Street, ee 


(ee one 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY wo MACHIN E CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 


ast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 
FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Br ranches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 


| GAS c nae ERS MANUAL, by E. 8. CaTHELs, CLE. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to furnish to GAS MAN AGERS | PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomas 
and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol Box. Second edition. $5. 
iowing Books. at prices named : AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 


ERAL OILS U" TILIZED BY CARBURETTING ATR, by 
GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM Richards, 4 to CwEN C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
. ; } “9 ake e. : 
with numerous Engravings and Piates, in Cioth bina- | x 





436-1 








| GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by Wy». Ricu- 
AkDs, C. E. 18 mo. Sewed. 20 Ceats, 





8 vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


ing. $12. _FODELL’S SYSTEM OF BOOKKEFPING FOR 
HE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W Hart- GAS COMPANIES. $5. 
LEY. $2.50. 


R ing above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 
me oe oy - b VALUATION, PU. |? We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
gt oy R. Bowpr ~— M. A., with E poy 8 o BG any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 
oh $4.50. — ngraving:. & vo | All remittances must be made by Check, Draft, or Post Office 
C1 | Money Order. a. Mo CALE = pees 
IGGINS MAND BOC@K.hy THomMas Newsie- | Ae M, C INDEK Co., 
eC. E. $3.78 Room 18, No. 42 Pine St., N. Y. 


\ 


| 





D. WOOD & CO., 
PHILADELPHIa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts, Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 
400 Chestnut Street. 
JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 








Works, ISth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street, 
Office, No. 23 Nemeteenth Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N.B.—Pipes from $-1ncn and upwards cast tn 12 ft. lengths. 
t@™ Sond for Circular and Price Liat, 


BERGEN IRON WORKS. 
ROBT. CAMPBELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“AST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 
Bench Castings for Gas Works, &c. 


Office, 85 Liberty Street, N. Y. 





Mallert Foundry & Machine Gu, 


ZTuimited. Estabiished 1848, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


With Special Castings, Flange Pipe, Water 
Gates, Fire Hydrants, Lamp Posts, etc. 
The Improved Canada Turbine Water Wheel. Machinery 
and Castings of every description for Furna‘es, Roll'ng Mills, 
Grist and Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc, — 

Brackets, Iron Railings, etc,, etc, 


ARNOLD MELLERT, Supt., READING, PA, 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPENY. 
320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS. bat from later 
most essential improvements, more appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making ‘“‘ Water Gas,” by the decomposition of super- 
heated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those iD 
Coal Gas Works, is an established success, More than One 
Hundred Million cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brillianey, a8 well 48 
economy both to the manufacturerand consumer, it is supe 
rior to any gar made by the old, or any other method, 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorta by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials require¢, 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and about 
31 gallons of Petroleum or Napbtha, per 1000 feet of bri- 
liant gas. 

Rights forsale. Inquire of the President, 
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The Kerr Murray Mfe. Co, 


THE LATEST IMPROVED 


Gas Apparatus 


AND 


MACHINERY, 


Wrought Iron Roofs and) 
Bench Castings, 


SINGLE LIFT AND TELESCOPIC 
GASHOLDERS. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS. 





WORKS: 
Cors. Pratt, Scott, McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Corre- 





CONNELLY & co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


[ron Sponge POV ing Material 
CONNELLY'S JET EXHAUSTERS. 


407 Broadway. New York City. 


C. CEFRORER. 


Manufacturer of 
GAS BURNERS, 
GAS HEATING AND COOF ING APPARATUS. 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC. 
No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 











1842. DEILY & FOWLER 


ght FHournal. 


1880. 





HERRING & FLOYD, 


LAUKEL IRON WORKS. Oregon Iron Foundry 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HCLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESOOPIC—WITH CAST 


OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Koof 


Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrabbers. Purifiers, 


Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 


Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 122 gasholders. | 
| Personal supervision given to the erection of all our work, | 
Holders built at following places since 1868: 


Lancaster, Pa, (2) 
Williamsport, Pa. (3) 
Bristol, Pa, (2) 
Catasaqua, Pa, 
Kittanning, Pa. 
Hazelton, Pa, 
Freeport. Pa, 
Huntingdon, Pa, 
Pittston Pa. 
Bethlehem (8S). Pa, 
Sharon, Pa. 
Canter » 

Cc arlisle 

Beaver en Pa. 
Annapolis, Ma. (2) 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Lynchburg, Va 
Stanton, Va. 
Youngstown, O 
Steubenville, O, 
Zanesville, O. 


Indianapolis, Ind, 
Jacksonville, 11. 
Johet, Il. 

| Lawrence, Kansas, 


| Algiers, N. O., La 

| Kalamazoo, Mic Y 

| Buffalo, N. Y. (2) 
Ogdensburg, N. Y 
Waverly, N. Y. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Penn Yann, N. Y. 
Watkins, N. Y. 
Coney Island, N. Y, 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Gloucester, N. J. 
Salem, N.J. 

Mount Holly, N. J. 
Plainfield, N. Je 
Englewood, N. J. 
Fiemington, N. J. (2) 


Mansfield, O, Dover, Del, 

Marion, O Pittsfield, Mass. 
Belleaire, 0. Meriden, Conn, 
Athens. ©, | Milwaukee, Wis. 
Barnesville, O. Burlington, Vt. 
Newark, O. |. Hoosick Falls, N, Y. 
Columbus, O. | Attica, N. Y 


Franklin, Iba, 





, 


| Je fferson City, N. O. La. (2) 


BROWN & OWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Gas and Water Works Supplies, 


Particular gttention given to the alteration of old Works, 
Estimates and Drawings furnished, 


THOS. KR. BROWN, R. PITT OWEN, 
Late Chief-Eng. Phila. Gas Works. 


Address all communications to 
N. W. Cor. 12th and Noble Streets, 
482-ly PHILADELPHIA. 








| 738, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich 8t., N. ¥ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 





BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each, 
VW ASHERs: MULTITUBLAR AND 
As® CONDENSERS ‘CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS, 
(wet 4 XE and 
HAUSTERS 


for re ite ra Retorts from pressure, 
BENDS and BRANCHES 


»f all sizes and description. 
FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


BUTLER’S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 
GAS GOVERNORS, 
and everything cvnnected with well regulated Gas Works 
low price, aud in complete order. 
N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 


at very low prices. 
SiLAS C. HERRING, JaMES R. FLOYD 








A. RANSHAW, Pres. & Mangr. T. H. Brrcg, Asst. Mangr. 
Wm. Stacey, Vice-Pres, k. J. TARVIN, Sec, & Trea 


STACEY MANUFACTURING 6CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIL 


GAS-HOLDERS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought Iron Work 
Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 


Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
REFERENCE. 


Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. Baton Rouge, La., Gas Uo. 
Indianopolis Gas Co. Saginaw, Mich.. Gas Co. 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 
Covington. Ky. +, Gas Co. Peoria, Ti, Gas Co. 
Springfield, 0., Gas Co, uincy, Il, Gas Co. 
Terre Haute, Ina., Gas Co. Champaign, ills., Gas Uo, 
Madison Ind., Gas Co. Carlinville, Ill, Gas Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co. Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Co, 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co, 
Burlington Iowa, Gas Co. Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver C ity, Cal, Gar Ce, 
R.T. Coverdale, Fne’r Ometuneet and othere 























CONTINENTAL WORKS. 





GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N.Y 
ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Sjecifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 








=—. a. 


No. 1211 MARKET 











See ee 


Engineer and Builder, 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PENN. 


BUILDER AND CONSTRUCTOR OF ALL KINDS OF GAS MACHINERY, 


ON THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED PLAN. 


Bench Castings, 
Centre Valves, 


Condensers, 


Gasholders, 


Scrubbers, 
Stop Vaives, 
Estimates and Drawings Furnished upon Application. 


Purifiers, 
Etc., Ete. 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO.. 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
898-ly C, E. GREGORY 


BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay Ketorts, Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. 
Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LACLEDE 


FIRE BRICKS AND 


CAS RETORT WORKS 


CHELTENUWAM, MO. 


Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior 
Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks 
and Tiles for Whitwell’s H2t Biast Ovens, Blast Furnace 
and Cupola Tiles, Etc. 


Fire Bricks and Tiles 
of ail shapes and sizes. 


Glass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer 
Pipe, Etc. 


901 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
642— 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. 


Cas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 





MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER. 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. Y. 


Borgner & O’Brien, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 


23d St., Above Race, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 











Works, 
LOCKPORT, PA. 


GARDNER BROTHERS, 


— ESTABLISHED 1864.—— 


Works, 
MT. SAVAGE JUNCTION, MD. 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Etc. 


OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA, 
C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 18 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. 











OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


MEINE Y MAU REAR, 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRIGK, TILES, ETC. 








English and Provincial Gas Coals, 


IMPORTED BY THE UNDERSIGNED, VIZ.: 


BLOCK HOUSE, GLACE BAY, AND INTERNATIONAL, 


FROM THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Abram Company’s Arley Gas Coal and Cannel, 
Higginson’s North Ince Hall Gas Cannel, 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ANALYSES FURNISHED AND FULL PARTICULARS OBTAINED BY APPLYING TO 





PERKINS & CO., 41 South Street, New York. 





THE MONTAUK GAS COAL COMPANY 


JSON WHITE, President, 





Smith Building, 3, 5, & 7 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





WHARVES, LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


JAMES BOYCE, Agent and Shiprer, BALTIMORE. 





THE ECONOMY 


OF 


GAS AS A FUEL 


FOR 


Cooking Purposes. 


pomeve Si2 a Thousand 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


CAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
astly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by raiiroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms. 


General Office—89 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Office—120 Water Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 
W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. 
THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 
e51-ly at Cleveland, Ohio. 





GAS COALS. 
TH E 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


00 
Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s aaa Penn Station 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


OFFICES 
No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York, 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
366-1y Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. de 














THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cuas, W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Buila- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices. 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs. of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

Ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 

he Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
aed of New York; the oa and Citizen’s Gas Light 

mpsnies of Brooklyn, N. Y ;; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and the Providence Gas Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

Best dry coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 
auth attsntion given to orders for chartering of vessels, 
2 





THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 
OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 82 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 81 Duane street, Boston. 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 

Wharves Locust a. \ Baltimore 
Compaty’s Office, 15 German S8t., 2 
— consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Co: y, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Lig t 


Company, Maine 
*." Reference to them is requested, 204-4 





TYRCGONNELL GAS COAL., 


MINED IN TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA. 
Company’s Office, 25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 
CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 

CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
SHIPPING PoInt—Baltimore, Md. 





This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas with an illuminat- 
hg power of.over 16 candles. Forty bushels of very supcrio 
Oke, with little Ash and scarcely any clinker Od-ly 





GEO. W. DRESSER, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


TRINITY BUILDING 











CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the dest enricher produced 
in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 


Sauzrs (PERKINS & CO., New York. 
AGENTS : } DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. MAYER, CARROLL & CO., Baltimore. 




















The West Fairmont and Marion Consolidated Coal Company 


Mines at Fairmont, West Virginia, 
OFFER FOR SALE THEIR 


VERY SUPERIOR GAS COAL, 


IN ANY QUANTITY DESIRED, on the shortest notice, at their office,.231 BROADW* /, New York 


aeiaiimaceiae 


THE FORT PITT COAL Co. 


OFFER THEIR CELEBRATED 


Fort Pitt Gas Coal, 


Carefully Screened and Prepared for Gas Purposes, 
Delivered at any Point reached by Railroad or 
Navigation, on the Most Favorable Terms. 


Office, No. 337 Liberty Street, 


PiITtTrTsHLbvuoNRGH, PENN. 
Box 314. J. E. McCRICKART, Manager. 


























NC OATA 


“SCOTT'S” OCEAN MINE 

















Youghiogheny Cas Coal. 


The undersigned, agents for Messrs. W. L. Scott 
& Co., proprietors of the above well-known col- 
liery, solicit orders for delivery of the Ocean Coal 
at any point in New York and New England. 
Shipments made immediately if desired 


PERKINS & CO., Sales Agente 





TOOM 89. }11 BROADWAY. 








41 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK. BOX 3695, 
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The U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO@., 


12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S, A.,, 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURK OF GAS, to those for the use cf 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 


Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President. 


GROUP JUDGES. 


AMERICAN. FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash-| Sm WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.O.L., F.R.8., Great Britain 
ngton, D. 0. JUL. SCHTEDMAYER, Germany. 
Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y-| Mn. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 
Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. O. P. F. KUPKA, Austria. 
Pror. J. C. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 
Genera, HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW. New York. 




















FARMER’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
WILLIAM FARMER, 
ARCHITECT AND CENERAL CAS ENCINEER, 


ROOMS 87, S9, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
00 





WILiaaw. FARMER may be consulted upon ail matters relating to the Manufacture of Illuminating Gas. Will furnish Specifications, Drawings, 
and Estimates for the Erection of Gas Works of any Capacity, and will erect the same either on Commission or by Contract. 

Having mede the Construction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be guaranteed. 

Sole Agent for the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts. 

Sule Agent for the ATYKEN and YOUNG PROCESS FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 


PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS. 

EXHAUSTER (Screw Propeller) for Gas or Air, and Condensation. DUMPING BARROW for Wheeling Coal, Coke and Lime, Etc. 
SBYDh.ULIC MAIN for Reducing Pressure on Retor's.5 ZIGZAG SCRUBBERS for Napbthalizing the Gas and Removing the Tar, Ammonia, and 
Mapbtuatine, BYE-PASS DIP PIPE for reducing the Pressure on Retorts, Etc., a3 per cut above. SELF-ACTING WATER DISTRIB 
for Scrubbers and Washers, Etc. MOVABLE DIP PIPE tor Reducing and Equalizing the Pressure on Retorts, TOWER SCRUBBERS (Jack- 
wsted) for Ecovomizing Space and Building Material. DUPLEX CENTRE SEAL ior Keeping all the Boxes in a set continuously in action. ae 


- 








REFARS BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN. 
7cotessct B, SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. D. Hosrerren, President Pittsburgh Gas-Light Co,, Pittsburgh, Me 


SEN. CB4s, Rooms, President Manhattan Gao-Light Com N.Y. ; | C, VANDERVOORT SMITH r Gas-Light. my »N.Y, 
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T. C. HOPPER, Prest. and Gen. Supt. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS. 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 











Manufactories: ,.) GAS STOVES—AMERICAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH. Agencics: 
SUGQ@’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER. 37 Ww s Cinei i. 
512 W. 22d St., N. » SUGQ@’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS. ALSO NN AND TTT. 20 parmesan leaden. Wakeienass 
a Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “Invariable Measuring’? Drum, 810 North Secovd Street, St. Lewis. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Sole Agents for Wm. Cowan’s Automatic Pressure Changer. 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 





HELME & McILHENNY, 


Successors to Harris & Brother. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


PRAGIOAL GAS METER MWANVPACTURBRS, 


Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pe , 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 





From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 33 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, aad in every respect aescofachertly Pas 


WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MoILHENNY. 








wM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. H,. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. 8S. L. JONES, Sec. 8S. V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS STOVES FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 
Dry and We} GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov. 


ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 
Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


CGoodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 


Review of Gas and Water Engineering. 


ISSUED EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY. 








NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELL’S 
System of Bookkeeping 


FOR GAS COMPANIES, 


Edited and Published by Cuas. W. Hastines, 8 Buckingham St., London, Eng. aa + ons iamamaaas either in Check, P. 0. Order 


: ° ° . : Biank Bocks, with printed beadi and form 
Each number contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas ; sum- | tem, wi'l vo supplied to Gas Companies, by applying bey On 3 


mary of latest intelligence on the subject of Electric Lighting ; articles upon Water Supply ; also | ¥°?®44 Vailadelphia, or 
on the Construction and Maintenance of Gas, Water, and Sewage Works. 


Price, 10s., Postpaid. 


A M. CALLENDKK & ¢U 
OFFICE GAS LIGHT JOCRNAL, 42 Pine S8t., N. ¥ 


CATHEL’S 


CAS CONSUMERS 
MANUAL, 


Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with. 


g P ovt any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quan’ 
This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies throughout England, Scotland, Ireland endmener- voles ef eGineueened Ae@eten neo 9 


and Wales; date of formation, amount of capita and names of all officers, etc. ; inclnding carLon of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light, 
returns, prices paid for gas, dividends, etc. It will be to the advantage of Gas Compunies tv supply 


Price, in Cloth Covers, 58. P. Covers, 38. 6d Postage Stes their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 
’ ad aper ] . ° ° 


venting complaints arising from their want ot knowledge in 
Ad , 8 BUCKINGHAM STREET, regard to the registration of thcir meters. For saie bv 
' LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 











The Gas and Water Companies’ Directory. 


Edited and Published Annually by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 





A. M, CALLENVDER & CO, 


Orders Received at this Office. 42 Pine Street, Ncw ork Koom 1s 
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IN OUT C B: 


The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Company are the Sole Agents for the 
sale of Bray’s Burners ann Lanterns in this country. We are now pre. 
pared to furnish 100 and 200-candle power Burners and Lanterns. Send 
for Circulars. 


The “Sun Dial” Cas Stove, 


-— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 


Successors to WW. WW. GOoonrnvow in ck CO., 


1012, 1014, 1016, Filbert St., Phila., and 142 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


Medals Awarded. 





ONE GOLD AND THREE 





CENTENNIAL - - 1876. SILVER MEDALS BY 
CHARLESTON - - - 1879. THE MARYLAND 
CINCINNATI - - 1879. INSTITUTE, AT 
PHILADELPHIA - - 1879. BALTIMORE - - 1878. 


TRADE MARE. 


These are the most complete Gas Stoves in the.world. Over 50 different 
sizes and kinds, suitable for any sized family or hotel. The only Gas Stove 
by which joints and poultry can be roasted as before an open fire. These 
stoves are constructed especially to meet the requirements of domestic 
ecomomy. ‘They possess the following advantages : 


1. More economical than coal or wood. 
3. Freedom from all contact with om, 4. A well ventilated oven. 
——-———.~ §, No confined vapors. ~ - “ -@. A regular diffused heat. 
7. A broiler free from smoke. 8. A hot plate fitted with patent air and gas 
burners, arranged for boiling, stewing, and frying. 9. No coal to bring 
up, no ashes to empty, no smoke. Only a match required for kindling wood. 


2. An open roaster. 





GREAT ECONOMY OF GAS. 


From Twenty-five per cent. to Forty per cent. of gas saved by the use of our 
NON-CONDUCTING LINING. Patent applied for. 





SMOOTHING IRON HEATERS. 


In the laundries of hotels or private dwellings, by hatters, tailors, etc., 
gas can be used for heating smoothing irons, especially on account of the 
facility with which they may obtain heat in a few minutes. We manufac: 
ture them for heating one, two, three, four or more irons at once. 


WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & Treas. H. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. SAMUEL V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec: 
WM. H. MERRICK, Vice-Pres. S. LEWIS JONES, Sec. WM. H. WHITE, Mang. N.Y. Branch. 








